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The Other Business at 


Events in the Middle East are not on the 
agenda for next week’s Geneva Conference. 
They will be discussed, as Mr. Dulles sug- 
gested to his press conference on Tuesday, 
only as informal “other business.” The 
difference between such delicate discussions 
today and a year ago is that each side now 
assumes the other has abandoned the inten- 
tion to use nuclear war. There are, how- 
ever, uncomfortable consequences, as well as 
great relief, in this “agreement to differ.” 
The first is the danger that, released from the 
nightmare of nuclear retribution, the great 
powers may play with fire. The second is 
that, if the Arab States are no longer so afraid 
of Soviet invasion, the cohesion and appeal 
of the West is greatly weakened. The 
Geneva spirit may even increase the danger of 
“little wars”: it certainly increases Russia’s 
opportunities to bedevil western interests. 
For the West's position in the Middle 
East has not been based on any real apprecia- 
tion of Arab sovereignty and aspirations, but 
on the price of oil and fear of Russia. It was 
in essence imperialist arid strategic. Nothing 
could be easier than for Mr. Krushchev to 
play Old Harry with all this; he has simply 
to offer military and economic aid to the 
Arab countries. Thus reassured, the Muslim 
world can more easily give vent to its 
increasingly bitter anti-imperialist feelings. 


The first result of this new Soviet 
diplomacy is that Colonel Nasser has been 
able to persuade Arab nationalists to look to 
Russia rather than to the West. The second 
is to create a situation of extreme danger on 
the frontiers of Israel, in which the Soviet 
bloc appears to champion the Arab cause. 
The British and Americans, on the other 
hand, cannot stand equally plainly as 
champions of Israel because their oil inter- 
ests depend on Arab good will. If the 
Arabs are beginning to laugh at us, the Jews 
may thus grow to hate us. Thirdly, western 
strategy (and with it western oil interests) 
has been based latterly on the protective 
screen of the Turkey-Iraq-Pakistan alliance, 
a grouping which has always been bitterly 
resented by the other members of the Arab 
League. The Soviet Union seems to have 
succeeded in creating something like an 
“inner ring” of friendly (or at least neutrally 
minded) countries which makes nonsense of 
the Iraqi pact. Moreover, when the puppet 
government of Persia demonstrates in favour 
of the West by ostentatious adherence to 
the pact, the Russians can play another very 
powerful card by reminding the Persians of 
the Soviet right, under the 1921 treaty, to 
send in troops if Persia should become a base 
for military operations against the U.S.S.R. 
by a foreign power. 


Geneva 


This disastrous series of setbacks for the 
West is so much due to the ineptitude of 
Anglo-American diplomacy that it might 
seem almost comic were the dangers less great. 
But the fact is that the U.S.S.R. has used the 
Geneva spirit to exploit western weakness to 
the point of endangering peace. The 
Egyptian arms deal has created a situation 
which may well develop into a regional war, 
unless checked by Four-Power agreement. 
But an agreement will not be forthcom- 
ing from Moscow without return. The 
Russians are now strong enough to bargain 
about what they consider the threat to their 
own security of the Iragi pact and the U.S. 
air bases in Pakistan and Saudi Arabia; and 
there can be no doubt that, if Anglo- 
American policy in that part of the world 
remains merely one of strategic encircle- 
ment, the Russians will continue to exploit 
the Geneva spirit—to the end of totally dis- 
rupting both western strategy and oil sup- 
plies. Both parties to this diplomatic contest 
must now, however, realise that the risk of 
Geneva is the incentive it may give to 
the diplomatic warriors to go too far; that 
the alternative to a modus vivendi achieved 
by mutual concession may prove to be a 
“little war”’; and that, as we saw in Korea, 
the dividing line between little and big wars 
is very fine. 
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Next Thursday, the western Foreign Ministers 
will return to Geneva in a sombre mood. They 
will doubtless succeed in keeping alive the con- 
ciliatory spirit so successfully created three 
months ago, but little progress is expected on the 
three main items on the agenda, The session of 
the U.N. Disarmament Sub-Committee, which 
ended in amiable deadlock, gave a taste of things 
to come, and President Eisenhower’s letter to 
Marshal Bulganin, published in Pravda last 
Friday, indicates that the U.S. is still determined 
to press for Russian acceptance of the air-inspec- 
tion plan—which now seems less likely than ever. 
At the end of last week, the Russians insisted on 
summoning the full Disarmament Commission, 
and they may conceivably produce a more satis- 
factory version of their May 10 plan when the 
_ Commission meets this week-end; but most U.N. 
observers believe that the object of any new Soviet 
proposals will merely be to regain the diplomatic 
initiative. Barring a surprise Russian move, the 
Conference will probably end by referring dis- 
armament back to the Sub-Committee. 

Scarcely more progress is likely on Germany 
and European security. Here, the western posi- 
tion has become much weaker in the last three 
months, The political decline of Dr. Adenauer— 
who has now lost his two-thirds majority in the 
Bundestag—means that the military clauses of 
the Paris Agreements are likely to remain a 
dead letter, and that he will be increasingly forced, 
as at Moscow, to come to terms with Russia to 
satisfy his critics at home. Russia thus stands to 
gain a great deal simply by waiting, and Geneva 
may well be the West’s last chance to negotiate 
German. reunification from a position of reason- 
able strength. It is possibly for this reason that 
the State Department is now discussing a new 
European security formula, which has been 
termed “ Security on the Instalment Plan.” What 
is meant by this ingenious phrase is not entirely 
clear, but it seems to be based on the principle 
that western guarantees would increase pari passu 
with Soviet concessions (free elections in East 
Germany, etc.); and it would be completed by a 
modified version of the Eden “neutral zone” 
plan. Such a formula, however, is unlikely to 
prove acceptable to Russia unless it also trans- 
forms the anti-Russian nature of Nato—which 
could be achieved only by the exclusion of West 
Germany. 


Franco’s Game in Morocco 


Reports from Rabat and Tangiers confirm 
French accusations that the Moroccan rebels in 
the Riff are being actively assisted from the 
Spanish Zone. Khadek Torres, the Minister of 
Justice in the Spanish Zone, has now admitted 
that wounded tribesmen are being accommodated 
in Spanish hospitals and, after discharge, allowed 
to re-enter the French Zone. Equipment, includ- 
ing steel helmets and machine-guns, captured by 
the French is similar to that issued to Spanish 
colonial regiments, and in some cases the Spanish 
authorities also appear to have provided transport. 
All this is in accord with the policy deliberately 
pursued by Spain since General Valino was 
appointed High Commissioner in 1951. The 
basis of this policy is that the Moroccan 
nationalists—both the “ reformists,” led by Torres, 
and the extremists, led by Abd el Krim and Allal 
cl Fassi—have agreed to accept the fiction of “ self- 
government” in the Spanish Zone on the under- 





standing that Valino will tolerate nationalist 
activities aimed at the French Zone. Valino no 
doubt calculates that the Spanish Zone will 
remain tranquil so long as French Morocco is in 
a state of open revolt. But his tactics are also 
in harmony with Franco’s desire to appear as the 
western “interpreter” of the Arab world, by 
maintaining friendly contacts with the Arab 
nationalist leaders, 


Zero Hour in the Saar 


Everything indicates that next Sunday’s 
referendum on the “Europeanisation” of the 
Saar will be a close thing. When, last October, 
Dr. Adenauer finally agreed to accept the Statute, 
all the experts assumed that there would be no 
difficulty in getting the Saarlanders to ratify it. 
As late as July, Dr. Hoffman, the Premier and 


leader of the Popular Party, calculated that over 


60 per cent. would vote “yes”. When the cam- 
paign began, however, the three German parties 
—Socialists, Right-wing Democrats and Christian 
Democrats—agreed to form a united front and 
campaign for a negative vote. Their task was 
made easier by two factors. First, the Statute 
itself is a complicated document which few Saar- 
landers have taken the trouble to master. It 
has therefore been easy for irredentist speakers 
to present the issue as a choice between a pro- 
German “no” and a pro-French “yes”. Secondly, 
the Saarlanders are now enjoying politica! free- 
dom for the first time in twenty years. To many 
of them, the Statute is simply an attempt to 
prolong the “occupation,” and they regard a 
negative vote as a blow struck in the cause of 
Saar independence, though in point of fact it is 
the exact opposite. By playing on these senti- 
ments, the irredentists succeeded in swinging 
round a majority of the voters, and by the begin- 
ning of September it was calculated that nearly 
80 per cent. would vote “no”. 

At this point, Dr. Hoffmann decided to start 
campaigning in earnest. “ Joho”, as he is called, 
is probably the fattest statesman in Europe; he 
is verging on seventy, and has been a sick man 
for some time, but no one who has watched him 
in recent weeks would deny that he is an 
extremely energetic and effective campaigner. 
Speaking sometimes as many as eight times a day, 
and often under threats of violence, he has suc- 
ceeded in stemming the irredentist tide, and some 
observers believe he would be sure of a positive 
majority if the campaign had another month to 
run. With polling on Sunday, however, it is 
doubtful if he will make it—and this may lead 
to complications. The arrangements for the 
referendum were made, rather foolishly, on the 
assumption that the ayes would have it. The 
pro-German parties are now hinting that if they 
win they will call upon the police of the W.E.U. 
Control Commission, supplied by Belgium and 
Luxemburg, to maintain order. The French, 
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however, argue that the Franco-German agrec- 
ment assumes that if the Statute is rejected the 
Saar will return to the status quo ante, and they 
believe themselves entitled to reoccupy the Saar, 
should the local police fail to maintain order. 
The situation is complicated by the fact that Dr. 
Adenauer can no longer rely on his own party 
over this issue. His increasing weakness—em- 
phasised by the defection of the All-German 
Party last week-end—means that France cannot 
automatically count on his support if it comes 
to a showdown. 


Labour and Social Security 


The Labour conference debate on social 
security not only provided the best discussion of 
the week; it also faced the party squarely, for the 
first time, with the case against the present system 
of financing pensions and other benefits. Mr. 
Bevan, Mr. Blenkinsop and Mr. Crossman made 
it quite clear that the political wing of the move- 
ment is willing to abandon the fiction of “ insur- 
ance” and flat-rate benefits. Now that the subsis- 
tence principle has been finally jettisoned by the 
present Government, and there is no longer any 
actuarial relationship between contributions and 
benefits, the present scheme is both arbitrary and, 
so far as pensions are concerned, socially unsatis- 
factory. As Mr. Blenkinsop pointed out, the growth 
of private pensions schemes means that there is 
not equality in old age but a widening gap between 
those who rely solely on State pensions (suppic- 
mented by National Assistance) and _ those 
fortunate enough to enjoy private superannuation. 
The objective of any reform in our pension struc- 
ture should be to cushion the fall from working 
to retirement income, and in the end this is bound 
to mean some form of percentage tax and pensions 
related to income. Any change of this kind, how- 
ever, is opposed by trade union interests lest it 
lead, first, to some form of means test and, 
secondly, to the loss of “ benefit as of right” and 
its replacement by benefits that fluctuate at the 
whim of the Treasury. A new scheme can meet 
such objections. But before it can be understood 
some of the trade union leaders will have to learn 
certain facts about social security finance. Sir 
Alfred Roberts, for instance, seems to believe that 
there really is a National Insurance Fund, com- 
parable to the investments of a private insurance 
company. In fact, if the Fund has a surplus in any 
year, this is simply a form of saving, and if there 
is a deficit it has anyway to be met out of current 
revenue. Each year, the nation must distribute 
what it produces, and the poll-taxes and benefits 
are only a book-keeping arrangement, designed 
originally to make social insurance politically 
acceptable. Such points could be made again and 
more clearly if the Labour Party in Parliament 
would insist on the long-overdue debate on the 
Phillips Report. 


Cars and Markets 


The opening of the Motor Show is always the 
occasion for the big manufacturers to restate 
their case. This year, fearing that purchase tax 
may soon be increased, they are insisting that 
it should be reduced: without an expanding 
home market, they claim, the industry cannot 
carry the overheads and development costs of 
its export business. In fact, home registrations 
in the first six months of this year were 261,000 
against 196,000 for the same period in 1954, and 
the home market stil] claims more than half total 
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output—running this year at a rate of more than 
800,000. Moreover, 85 per cent. of the cars sold 
at home go to business buyers, who receive tax 
allowances and are not likely to be greatiy affected 
by a tax increase ranging from thirty to a hun- 
dred pounds, according to the size of car. The 
second part of the campaign—not much has been 
said recently about the petrol tax—is a demand 
for the improved roads “we motorists have paid 


for.” The emphasis thus given to home sales 
confirms what contemporary car design also 
suggests: though exports are considered im- 


portant by the larger firms, home sales come first 
and export sales are not a priority but a supple- 
ment to them. For British cars are losing 
ground to German and French vehicles, not 
because they are defective in quality or over- 
priced, but because their style and traditional 
design meet British rather than export demands. 
No one denies that the motor industry faces a 
real dilemma, when half of its production goes 
to markets as diverse as Switzerland, the U.S. 
and Australia. But its political lobbying crudely 
reflects its dual interest: when it is a question 
of importing sheet steel from  hard-currency 
sources, it pleads exports; when it talks of pur- 
chase tax, an expanding home market is demanded 
as the price of efficiency. 


Health Centres for Harlow 


Nuffield money has already paid for the first 
three health centres in Harlow, and the Nuffield 
Provincial Hospitals Trust has now advanced a 
further £200,000 to cover the cost of two indus- 
trial health centres and one for the county medical 
When completed, these six centres will 
give Harlow the first comprehensive system of 
health centres in the country. Their experience 
—together with that of the factory-financed In- 
dustrial Health Service, which starts next 
month—will be closely watched both by advo- 
cates and opponents of the health centres 
originally envisaged by the National Health Ser 
vice. Although the Harlow centres are not 
exactly the same as the Service proposed—how 
can they be when this is a privately supported 
and local enterprise?—they should at least teach 
valuable lessons about group practice supported 
by proper clerical and technical facilities. In this 
respect, as in some others, Harlow is ahead of 
the other New Towns: all of them, however, 
prove the same point. Though good progress 
has been made with housing and industry, the 
chance is being lost for imaginative development 
of amenities, education and health services, and 
there is an acute shortage of hospital space. 


services. 


News from Our Own Correspondents 


Paris 
Left, Right, Left 


Our Paris Correspondent writes: The way in 
which M. Faure got the Left to vote for him over 
Morocco and the Right over Algeria may not 
have been strictly ethical; but it was a brilliant 
display of political gymnastics. His manceuvres 
began on the morning of October 6, the day 
before the Moroccan debate, when he called on 
M. Mendés-France at home. The two men had 
scarcely been on speaking terms since Faure’s 
Government was formed; now, M. Faure said, 
he had called on his old friend to explain to him, 
a coeur ouvert, that he had finally made up his 
mind to hesitate no longer, and force through a 
progressive policy in North Africa. An hour later, 
he threw the four Gaullist Ministers out of his 
Cabinet; and the speech with which he intro- 
duced the debate was a model of liberal good 
sense. First victory: Mendés-France tore up the 
Philipic he had planned to deliver, the Left voted 
with the Government, and M. Faure romped 
home with the astonishing majority of 474. 

Immediately the vote was announced M. Faure 
began buttonholing Right-wing deputies. The 
formation of the Moroccan Regency Council, 
he told them, was going to be postponed. When 
the Algerian debate began, he made a speech in 
which the words “firmness”, “ patriotism” and 
“ resolution ” were skilfully mingled to suit Right- 
wing taste. As the debate went on, however, it 
began to look as though the second stage of 
M. Faure’s plan had gone wrong. The wild men 
of the Right made it clear that they were deter- 
mined to force the issue and bring down the 
Government come what may. On Friday cven- 
ing M. Faure was twice defeated on procedural 
votes. and he was finally forced to make the issue 
one of confidence—which meant postponing the 
vote till Tuesday. During the week-end, there- 
fore, he turned to the Left again. This time, he 
did not go round to Mendés-France; instead, he 
invited a Left-wing Catholic journalist—well- 
known for his sympathies with the Algerian 
nationalists—to come and visit him. He ex- 


plained to the journalist that the speech he had 
made the day before did not represent his true 
sentiments: it had been written by the Minister 
of the Interior, he had scarcely read it before 
leaving for the Assembly, and he had realised too 
late that it contained passages unacceptable to the 
Left. He therefore proposed, he said, to make 
an additional declaration just before the vote, 
which would include a reference to “free elec- 
tions in Algeria.” He added that he had reason 
to believe that if the Government fell, the colons 
and the generals would take matters into their 
own hands in Algeria. 

Immediately after this conversation, it was 
announced that the Regency Council had at last 
been formed. True, General Boyer de la Tour did 
his best to ruin the gesture in the eyes of the 
nationalists by adding to the original three mem- 
bers a fourth notorious for his pro-French sym- 
pathies. Nevertheless, it was unquestionably a 
step in the right direction; and Faure followed 
it up by giving the Socialists a definite promise 
that if he survived the Algerian vote, he would 
dismiss Boyer de la Tour and several other 
generals who had disobeyed orders from Paris 
These manceuvres were only partly successful 
Mendés-France agreed to vote for the Govern- 
ment again, and his decision probably swung over 
about thirty deputies. The Socialists plumped 
for a compromise dear to the hearts of French 
politicians: they decided to vote against them 
selves, but their spokesman urged the other 
deputies to vote in favour. 

M. Faure, of course, was helped by the diplo 
matic time-table—like so many of his predeces- 
sors. With the Saar referendum on Sunday, and 
the Geneva Conference next week, it was 
unthinkable that France should be without a 
government. Besides, if the present government 
found it almost impossible to impose its policy 
on the extremists in North Africa, what would 
happen if there were no government at all? These 
arguments carried weight with a good many 
Right-wing deputies, and M. Faure drove home 
the point by adding that France had walked out 

& the U.N. in defence of her North Afri 
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interests; a vote against the Government would 
be tantamount to a disavowal of the gesture in 
the eyes of the world. He thus succeeded in 
winning back three-quarters of his old majority. 
But the vote was essentially an artificial one. 
M. Faure knows perfectly well that his Govern- 
ment is doomed, that the situation in North 
Africa is deteriorating, and that there is very little 
he can do about it. The only reason why he 
fought so desperately to stay in office was because 
his entire political career was at stake, It is one 
thing for a French premier to be overthrown; it 
is quite another to antagonise every section of 
the Assembly. Now he can use the last weeks 
of his government to take out a political insurance 
policy with either the Left or the Right. Which 
one he will choose is anyone's guess. 


Washington 
Harriman v. Stevenson ? 


Our American Correspondent writes from 
Washington: Now that President Eisenhower's 
almost certain removal from the 1956 election has 
considerably brightened Democratic chances, a 
bout of furious in-fighting between potential 
Democratic nominees has opened. Mr. Stevenson 
is not going to have it all his own way. The 
candidacy of Averell Harriman has received a 
strenuous push in the last week or two. Mr. 
Truman, whose counsels still count for much in 
Democratic circles, seems to have lost some of his 
previous enthusiasm for Stevenson. Although 
earlier he had asserted quite categorically that he 
was all for Adlai, he has now stated that he is 
neutral in his preferences. Since this statement 
came immediately after he had praised Harriman 
at a Democratic rally in Albany, observers now 
assume that he is really for Averell, Harriman 
himself has now made the curious assertion that 
lus thrice-repeated “I’m for Stevenson” over the 
last few months does not mean that he is support- 
ing Stevenson for the nomination. Carmine de 
Sapio, New York’s Democratic boss and the man 
chiefly responsible for Harriman’s clevation to 
Governor of New York State, has 
trapped by such inconsistencies. He has all along 
been pushing Harriman’s cause on the national 
scene—and thus, incidentally, his own. He has 
now gone to the West Coast in an attempt te 
gather support there for the New York Governor. 
The latter’s close association with de Sapio has 
some disadvantages. As the leader of Tammany, 
de Sapio’s name probably does not sit too well 
with important segments of the public, particu- 
larly with independent Tammany is 
merely the popular name for the official Demo- 
cratic organisation in the Manhattan borough of 
New York City. However, in the past Tammany 
has been so closely aligned with political corrup- 
tion and the rule of bosses that de Sapio has been 
having difficulty convincing people that it has 
been cleaned up. The main advantage for Harri- 
man in having de Sapio working for him is that 
he is a brilliant political manipulator 

It is possible that the clash between the Harri- 
man and Stevenson forc 


not been 


voters 


‘s will lead to an impasse 


at the nominating convention and that a third 
aspirant will benefit. At the moment, Senator 
Kefauver is probably the next-most-important 


contender. He has been abroad all summer, but 
when he returned to Washington this weck he 
found that a Kefauver-for-President headquarters 
had already been established. He is so unpopular 
with the party leaders, because he is not 

idered a good organisation man, that his 

chance 18 to make himself so popular with 
public that he must be taken seriously 
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Atterthoughts on Margate 


Wr: Ancunn Bevan brought the private session 
of the Margate Conference to its feet in a “ Welsh 
five minutes,” he proved once again that he is the 
key to the Labour Party's dilemma That 
dilemma is fundamentally one of policy but it ts 
being cxpressed at the moment in terms of the 
battle for leadership. It was that battle which 
dominated this year's Conference. Serious 
policy discussion and argument were almost en- 
tirely abandoned as the contestants for leadership 
paraded in their ideological bikinis, manccuvring 
to give the judges a more favourable view 

Mr. Bevan's outburst in the private session was 
significant was so ill-timed. The 
ovation which delegates gave him was an expres- 
sion of their relief that the old lion had come 
back into the arena again. Yet as soon as the 
excitement had died away, rejoicing gave way to 
regret. Hic had roared magnificently; but he had 
put himself farther from the leadership than ever. 
It was as if he had returned to the arena merely 
to prove his contempt for the fight. Yet the pic- 
ture is not quite as simple as that. For the man 
who had come to Margate smarting under his 
defeat for the treasurership and vowing that there 
was nothing to do at the Conference except to 
expose it as a “charade,” ended by lifting its 
debates to the highest level with a brilliantly 
reasoned speech—on national insurance. 

Even at his worst moments Mr. Bevan can 
command an allegiance which his enemies can- 
not afford to ignore. Talk of his expulsion, which 
was once again revived at Margate, is the folly 
of men who are out of touch with, or contemp- 
tuous of, the rank-and-file. Certain union leaders 
(and not only the big three) openly affirm that 
the party will never be welded into a viable unity 
until Mr. Bevan has been turned out of it. 
These men believed, last May, that their chance 


because it 





had come, and Mr. Gaitskell was unwise enough 
to display himself on their side. It was Mr. Aries 
who foiled this pian, not because, as some trade 
unionists contemptuously declared, he was 
“weak,” but because he knew that expulsion 
would ruinously divide the party on the eve of an 
election. If Mr. Attlee still offers himself for 
leadership, when his own personal preference is 
clearly to retire, it will be because he still cannot 
be sure that he would not hand over power to an 
execution squad. The insulting invitations to 
stand down in favour of a younger man, so openly 
addressed to him by interested parties during the 
Conference, are in Mr. Attlee’s case only likely 
to toughen his resolve to carry on. 

Nonetheless, his innocent interview with Mr 
Percy Cudlipp a few weeks ago has clearly un- 
settled the party and sharpened the desire of many 
to settle the succession issue once and for all. This 
natural inclination towards finality has been in- 
creased by a mellowing of the party’s mood; the 
election results have impressed all sections of the 
movement with some of the merits of unity. In 
obedience to this mood, Mr. Gaitskell has been 
moving steadily, if not to the Left Centre posi- 
tion which Mr. Attlee declared a leader must 
occupy, at least to a greater independence of the 
Right. His obvious desire to promote Mr. Wilson 
to the position of party manager is only one 
sign of this; he has been showing a new willing- 
ness to discuss ideas on their merits, even when 
they come from sources once automatically taboo. 
Indeed, Mr. Gaitskell himself is now becoming 
suspect even to some of the Right-wing trade 
unionists who elevated him to the treasurership; 
and dark hints were heard at Margate that, while 
Mr. Gaitskell may be the man to collect the 
cheques, Mr. Morrison might be a safer bet to 
distribute the portfolios. 
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It is these rumours which set Mr. Morrison 
sparkling at Margate, and stimulated Mr. 
Gaitskell into a speech of unexpected emotional 
warmth. Burt though the delegates responded to 
both of them, they were not diverted from the 
grievance which Mr. Bevan still expresses—the 
grievance of being treated as a poor relation (and 
not tcc sound im the head at that) by the large 
trade unions. There is no sign that the local 
parties have wavered over the past year in their 
loyalty to Mr. Bevan, despite the fact that the 
drop in his vote for the Treasurership is not fully 
accounted for by the defection of U.S.D.A.W. and 
the N.U.R. The uncertainty whether he would 
stand again, and his failure to explain his reasons 
for doing so until the very eve of the Conference, 
baffled and divided his own followers. 

But the constituency parties were hungry for 
a lead and, if they needed anything to revive their 
resentment against the bloc vote, they got it in 
the defeat of Mr. Geoffrey Bing, their sole repre- 
sentative on the Conference Arrangements Com- 
mittee. This body is elected by the whole 
Conference with the duty of defending delegates 
interests against the National Executive. Mr 
Bing had served on it for two years with unques- 
uoned ability and impartiality; yet he was 
dropped in favour of an official of the Transport 
and General Workers’ Union as part of an inter- 
union deal which secured a seat on the National 
Executive for the nominee of the A.E.U. 

To the union leaders the sacrifice of Mr. Bing 
may appear a triviality, but it helps to feed a 
deep cynicism in the party which neither Mr. 
Morrison’s quips nor Mr. Gaitskell’s ability can 
eradicate. Nor could delegates fail to notice that, 
even in his much applauded statement of persona! 
faith, Mr. Gaitskell reserved his enthusiasm for 
nationalisation for the past, while being markedly 
cautious about the future. His doctrine was far 
removed from Mr. Bevan’s simply enunciated 
principle that it is the function of a Socialist 
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party to put private enterprise in the dock, and 
make it justify why it should not be taken into 
public ownership. The active Party workers, on 
the other hand, who have the job of bringing 
voters to the poll, remain—despite Mr. Gaitskell’s 
pragmatic approach to the celectorate—stub- 
bornly convinced that Socialism is synonymous 
with social ownership. 

Delegates therefore left the conference with 
troubled hearts. Though an increasing number of 
them, for want of a practical alternative, are 
reluctantly prepared to consider a marriage of 
convenience with Mr. Gaitskell, Mr. Bevan 
remains their real love. If they consider desert- 
ing him for another now, it is because they doubt 
whether he really wants to be led to the altar. 
Far from being obsessed with personal ambition, 
he seems to scorn anything which might savour 
of personal promotion. Yet, if he will not woo 
the Labour Party, neither will he passively see it 
lost to another. 

It is this uncertainty which hangs like a cloud 


over the prospects of the next few months. In 
the dilemma of the British Labour Party is sym- 
bolised the dilemma of social democracy. Is it 
still a world force or has it spent its political 
momentum and entered into a period of inevit- 
able decline? Faced with the problem of selling 
Socialism to an electorate sluggish from a dict 


of welfare state, a number of Labour's Icaders 
secretly believe the task to be impossible. Yet 
the party is still nominally committed to the 


belief that our cconomic system must be trans- 
formed if we are to create new social relations 
It would be a tragedy if this belicf were to go 
by default, because the issues at stake within 
the party had not been crystallised. Mr. Bevan, 
who has consistently fought for this belief, can 
do more, when he chooses, to relate bread and 
butter issues to fundamental principle than any 
man in politics today. If he will spend his 
energies on this in the next few months, the 
party will be able to choose its leadership fully 
aware of the policy commitments involved. 


The Creeping Censorship 


Ox July 27 of this year, the Postmaster 
General, Dr. Hill, sent formal directions to the 
B.B.C. under Clause 15 (4) of the B.B.C. Licence 
agreement dated June 12th, 1952, and to the 
ITA under the Television Act, 1954, requiring 
that each of them should not “on any issue 
arrange discussions or ex parte statements which 
are to be broadcast during a period of a fort- 
night before the issue is debated in cither House 
or while it is being so debated,” and that when 
legislation is introduced on any subject, (they) 
should not, on such subject, arrange broadcasts 
by any Member of Parliament which are to be 
made “ while the legislation is taking its course.” 
To help in carrying out this ukase, the Post- 
master General said in letters to Sir Alexander 
Cadogan and Sir Kenneth Clark that the Cor- 
poration and the Authority would be expected 
“to keep in touch with the Government Whip’s 
Office who will be glad to help them in this 
matter in every way.” 

The decision to take radio debate by the throat 
was not Dr. Hill’s. The general authority and 
direction of broadcasting policy is vested, as the 
White Paper Cmd. 8550 affirms, in the Prime 
Minister. The Postmaster General, inheriting 
an already formulated decision, has been an 
instrument not a mover. He must take his share 
of the party leaders’ total guilt. But his execu- 
tive measure should not allow him to become a 
lightning conductor absorbing the public indig- 
nation which will certainly grow when it realises 
in full the nature of the encroachment on the 
right of free speech. The responsibility lies 
wholly with the Government; the guilt with the 
party caucuses. 

The right of free speech implies the right to 
be wrong. It implies the right to differ from 
authority, the right to be a noncomformist and 
the right to argue and preach in public. The 
right of free speech is not a right mercly to be 
exercised by elected representatives in Parlia- 
ment; it is the right of the people to discuss on 
any platform the issues on which Parliament may 
make decisions. Discussion in Parliament is 
different from discussion in any of the other 
forums of public opinion in that parliamentary 
discussion is always on a motion that must lead 
to action: debate and ex parte argument in the 
press and on the radio, by contrast, is merely an 
act of democratic rumination. 

There is, therefore, no real matter of competi- 
ion between, say, broadcast discussion on the 


one hand and parliamentary debate on the other 
But there is undoubtedly competition between 


politicians for the public’s ear and eye. Politi 
cians, like actresses, are a jealous lot * Jolly 
good speech,” they will beam to a successful 


colleague. And under their breath they will add 
“Dammit!” This understandable and instin 
tive jealousy has, however, become more complex 
since radio and TV offer instantaneous personal 
advertisement which the old-time political head- 
line hunter, or even the Member of solid worth, 
could only hope in the past to equal after years 

Sir Winston Churchill needs nothing for his 
further fame. Yet it was impossible not to feel 
that when during the first Parliamentary ques- 
tionings on the 14-day rule he turned on Boothby 
and referred to him objurgatively as that 
of television,” he was experiencing something of 
the uneasiness of a fading prima donna of the 
silent films confronted by a vedette of the talkies 
No politician will ever admit that he is moved 
by partial prejudices. Does not Parliament pray 
each day to be guarded from such motives? The 
agile mind is quick to rationalise a prejudice and 
make a virtue of a flaw. Sometimes the ration- 
alisation is deliberate; at other times, it is sub- 
conscious. Thus the demand of a political 
caucus for conformity is disguised as a demand 
for loyalty, while intolerance of other people’s 
taste is tarted up as a plea for good taste 

So it seems to be with the 14-day rule. The men 
of the 19th century don’t like the new medium 
of television. They are inept in it; they don’t 
quite understand it; it is sinister, vulgar and 
menacing. Therefore, it must be tamed and 
made domestic not to Parliament but to the party 
machines. For—mark this!—Parliament wasn’t 
consulted about Dr. Hill’s direction. The muted 
Private Members had no chance to give their 
views on the insulting suggestion that the British 
people is so politically immature that it can’t be 
trusted to hear even misguided opinions or to 
look at heretical backbenchers within the magic 
period when Parliament is preparing judgment 

Now the B.B.C. and ITA must go to the Whips 
for information on what’s going to be talked 
about in Parliament a fortnight hence. “The 
issue to be debated”—note the lawyer's word 
“issuc.” Not the subject but the issue. An 
issue is presumably a matter in contention 
between the parties while a subject may be any- 
thing. What room for confusion and opportunity 
for interpretation! But as everyone knows, the 
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Whips themselves don’t know Parliament's busi- 
ness a fortnight ahead. A or even af 
issuc, may be a matter of urgency 
certain circumstances even the Leades 
of the House having prior knowledge. If the 
issue had, in fact, been debated in a broadcast 
the B.B.C. and the ITA would only be acquitted 
in the absence of a mens rea 

No one can doubt that authors and 
sponsors of the G most illiberal 
direction, whichever party they belong to, know 
very well that it is in a high degree unworkable. 
Had it been presenied as a Bill rather than as 
a fiat, Parliament would have torn it to bits and 
thrown it back at those who presented it. What 
is most deplorable, however, in this direction, is 
not so much that it is designed to control as that 
it is intended to intimidate. “Keep in touch 
with the Whips"”—the Whips will guide you. 
Members of Parliament! Representatives of the 


subject, 
raised as 
without 


the 


vernment’s 


People! You shall not broadcast during the 
taboo period nor steal your leaders’ thunder 
But by this new rule, the party caucuses 


have gone further than to discipline Members 
of Parliament. They have disciplined the nation 
They have shown that despite theis 
sancuumonious protestations at the possibility of 
ill-informed demagogues abusing the opportuni- 
ucs ol radio, they 


clearly 


are themselves already guilty 
« an offence against the right of free speech 


hey have infected yet another organ of dis- 
ission with the creeping censorship. Today 
the B.B.C. and the ITA feel the squeeze. Who 
knows whether tomorrow it might not be thought 
proper to limit discussion in newspapers with 
circulations of, say, over two million a day? 
Back-benchers of all parties would do well to 


realise that in resisting this new rule, they are 
not only defending the dignity of the Private 
Member: they are preventing the establishment 
of an evil precedent 

Maurice EpelLMan 


London Diary 


“Te Eisenhower is unable to run again,” an 
American friend wrote to me this weck, “we 
are in for the most interesting election race of 
the century.” He did not share the Democrats’ 
optimism that any candidate they put up could 
beat any Republican except Eisenhower. “ True, 
Nixon has fallen out with the party bosses in 
California—and a who can’t control 
his own State delegation is in a weak position. 
True, too, he is no longer trusted by the die- 
hards since he disembarrassed himself of the 
McCarthyites and the China Lobby; true that he 
hasn’t yet worked his passage with the Hisen- 
hower wing of the party. All the same, he could 


candidate 


easily prove very tough to beat if he really 
switches to the Eisenhower line.” I received 
this letter just before I read Nixon's speech last 
Tuesday. He is no longer talking the geo- 
political jargon that has been so popular with the 
anti-Communist crusaders; to read his latest 
remarks you would think he had never heard 


of “ massive retaliation.” Believe it, if you can, 


he is now hopeful about the Geneva talks and 

“ gives 
the best chance of peace”; he is very hard on the 
irresponsible men who bluster about preventive 
war. Nixon has a great deal of ability, and is 
untroubled by questions of principle. Certainly 
it is a sign of the changed mood of America that 
he has now decided that the prodigal son has 
more chance to inherit than ninety-nine impece- 
able rivals who have never strayed. 


suggests that Eisenhower's foreign policy 
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I shall best remember Thomas Jones as Chair- 
man of that little private lunch club called the 
R.S.G. where we used to meet every Tuesday 
to consume omelettes, cheese and beer. Every- 
thing was strictly off the record. J, J. Mallon told 
us anecdotes, C. K, Munro, playwright and civil 
servant, used to open up with some provocatively 
naive question which set everyone arguing. 
Edward Thompson used to get excited, and Wal- 
ter Elliot would let himself go in magnificent 
bursts of eloquence. He and Sir Wilfred Eady 
and Tom Jones would get deep into the problem 
of unemployment and hunger in South Wales. In 
November, 1933, T.J. wrote an anonymous profile 
of Elliot to go with Low’s cartoon in this journal. 
Tt was a good example of T.J.’s style. He wrote, 
“The effect of his conversation is like that of 
changing a £1 note before a machine on the under- 
ground. A button is pressed, and out come tumb- 
ling silver and copper coin in confusion. You 
gather them up in faith and hope they add up 
all right.” The best thing was to start T.J. 
reminiscing; he would imitate L.G. toying with 
his glasses, discussing in Welsh how best to 
score off De Valera who was stumbling over an- 
other Celtic language he did not then know. 
Or there was another story about Lloyd George 
and Smuts, “the two peasants in the Cabinet” 
as T.J. said, who stood firm when things looked 
blackest in March, 1918. T.J. was discretion itself, 
as befitted a Secretary of the Cabinet, but every- 
one knew who had inspired Baldwin’s “ peace 
and harmonium” speeches with quotations from 
Tawney’s Acquisitive Society. No one was ever 
as good at getting money for good causes; no 
one ever straddled so wide and varied a circle 
of friends; no one ever knew better than he the 
tricks of an éminence grise. He was not always 
sure in what direction to use his influence. He 
went on a luckless mission to Germany with Lloyd 
George. He was much too close an intimate 
of the Astors to avoid being tarred with the 
Cliveden brush. I should say that apart from a 
vague liberalism, he had no politics; instead he 
substituted an active interest in a hundred good 
causes from education, Harlech and Aberystwyth 
University, to saving the countryside from the 
War Office, fine printing, and seeing to it as far 
as possible that important jobs were filled by 
people not unsuited to them. The last thing he 
wrote was a charming account of his early educa- 
tion in a Welsh village, which was published in 
the Journal of Education for last June. The most 
caustic thing he wrote was a devastating (and 
strictly anonymous) analysis of his own country, 
published as a supplement to the New States- 
MAN AND NaTIon in July, 1935, and republished 
by us as a threepenny pamphiet with the tide 
What's Wrong With South Wales? 


« * o 


It is not only in Communist countries that 
people are shut up in terrible conditions for long 
periods and for political reasons. Appalling 
accounts have reached me of arrests, torture, 
exile, and execution in Persia. I hear similar 
things about political prisons in Iraq, and 
correspondents have sent me bitter complaints 
about prison conditions in Egypt. According to 
letters that have reached me, the concentration 
camp at Abou Zaabal contains a miscellaneous 
crowd of political prisoners, including not only 
Muslim Brothers and Communists but also 
Wafdists, Socialists, and democrats of many 
shades. The accounts I have read of prison life 
not only at Abou Zaabal but also.in Cairo and 
Alexandria are shocking. I can well believe one 
prisoner's description of what it must be like in 
the suffocating heat in the desert, packed tight in 
tents, with little water, savage discipline and com- 


plete isolation from any means of redress. The 
Egyptian Government has thrown out an incom- 
petent and corrupt regime, but it has not yet 
created anything more than a makeshift political 
and economic alternative. I have no means of 
knowing whether all these allegations of police bar- 
barities are true, but such things happen in every 
State unless there are recognised legal safeguards 
for minorities. 
* a * * 

I am intrigued by reports that even Communist 
capitals have their counterparts to our Teddy 
Boys, though in Prague, I’m told, they are called 
“belts” and in Moscow and Sofia their nick- 
name is “ swings.” There they are—so a friend 
recently back from Eastern Europe tells me— 
with their hair curled on the nape of the neck, 
long coats and tight trousers, standing under 
the lamps at the street corners, tapping out the 
tunes they whistle. “But,” I asked, “how do 
such fashions cross the Iron Curtain, when none 
of these young men can see Western news- 
papers?” My friend had been puzzled by the 
same question. He had one suggestion. The 
satirical papers, such as Krokodil in Moscow, are 
always publishing cartoons attacking such “de- 
generate” dress and behaviour. Presumably 
these youths buy such papers to see what the 
well-dressed spiv is wearing. 


* * * 


On a recent Sunday morning in Petticoat Lane 
I watched a young man speaking, quite inaudibly 
among the din, from a rostrum labelled “ Catholic 
Evidence Guild.” The market crowd was enor- 
mous, but the young man spoke in a little circular 
desert surrounded by preoccupied backs; and in 
the course of a long ten minutes not one person 
so much as glanced round at him. The sacred 
right of free speech carries with it no right to 
an audience. I often encounter the legal view 
that it includes no right even to a pitch on any 
highway, and that the police can lawfully dis- 
perse any street meeting whenever they think fit; 
but I gather that at Trafalgar Square, Hyde Park, 
Tower Hill and similar places a long period of 
Police toleration (or inactivity) has nourished 
some sort of prescriptive Common Law right— 
in some cases implicitly supported by official 
regulations about times and conditions of meet- 
ing. Opposite this office, in Lincoln’s Inn Fields, 
this situation has been developing for about 
thirty years, and is now complicated by the fact 
that the Parking Places Regulations, which give 
motorists a statutory right to two hours’ accom- 
modation, are coming into conflict with the so- 
called Common Law right of the speakers and 
the convenience of their crowds. We may hear 
something of this when the case of Mr. John 
D’Arcy, of the Socialist Party of Great Britain, 
comes up on remand at Bow Street on Novem- 
ber 14. He was arrested on October 4 in 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields because he insisted on 
addressing a meeting at a spot where his crowd 
would have obstructed the car park. It’s an old 
battle, the car park being merely a new element. 
We need to take care that the British genius for 
compromise doesn’t tempt us to believe that 
injustice, when it is halved, becomes justice. 

7 + * 

A writer of my acquaintance was recently 
offered a job in the Central Office of Information. 
He did not ask for it—it was offered to him out 
of the blue. After he had accepted he was told 
that certain references were needed and that this 
would mean a delay. When he pointed out that 
these could be quickly taken up, the official ad- 
mitted that “ references " meant, in fact, a security 
check. My friend then said, “There is no need 
to beat about the bush. I used to be a Communist, 
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but resigned from the party, and explained in 
published articles why I did so. I am now a 
Labour Party candidate.” After three weeks’ 
delay, the offer of the job was withdrawn from 
him. ML‘ had vetoed it. This would be intelli- 
gible if the job had involved any access to secret 
or “classified information”, but the job was to 
edit or write informative pamphlets. This silliness 
would not have occurred, I believe, before the 
Burgess and Maclean exposure. Ridicule is likely 
to turn our secret service wallahs into inverted 
Micawbers waiting for people to turn down. 

Critic 


Ballade of Unbearable 


Suspenses 


Lord Goddard, with his colleagues twain, 
Surveyed a sausage on a tray 

Some definition to obtain— 

Was it a sausage? Yea or nay? 

Can sausages be made of clay, 

Of spikenard or frankincense? 

Forensic wisdom said they may 

And put an end to our suspense. 


Does anthropology sustain 

The heresy that shocked S.A.? 

Are white yahoos, as some maintain, 
Nearer to apes than black or grey? 
I find the thesis rather gay, 
Though Strijdom is a trifle tense— 
Witwatersrand, more facts, I pray, 
And put an end to our suspense ! 


British and Russians meet again 

To drink and talk and laugh and play; 
Why can’t Montgomery refrain 

From acting like The Stag at Bay? 

If Peace had really come to stay 

Less panic talk were true Defence— 
Can’t Monty see he’s had his day 
And put an end to our suspense? 


ENVOI 
Princess, whatever bishops say, 
Both sentiment and common sense 
Demand that you should have your way 
And put an end to our suspense. 


REGINALD REYNOLDS 


This England 


Prizes: £1 for the first entry and 5/- for each of 
the others printed. Paste entries on a postcard. 


Organisers of a coming charity ball have decided 
to turn down an undertaker’s offer of a free funeral 
as a prize for the spot dance.—Sunday Dispatch. 
(W. J. Johnson.) 


Public conveniences for dogs should be set up 
in streets and squares, the National Canine Defence 
League urges. In its journal it suggests the name 
“dog pennies.” .. . “ The idea of a convenience 
for dogs may sound amusing. Conveniences for 
human beirigs were an amusing idea only 50 years 
ago, and in some of our large cities at that.”— 
News Chronicle. (J. B. Rolt.) 


In outposts throughout the world Britons have 
stood guard fortified by such exhilarating dishes as 
Hot Pot, Tripe and Onions and Pig’s Head. Our 
stomachs then were steeled and hardened by the 
spirit of our forebears who thrived on bacon bones, 
gibiets, cods’ heads, oxtails and bread and dripping. 
—Star. (Kathleen Childs.) 


Forty-three-year-old Mrs. M— H——, fined 
£5 at Lambeth yesterday for stealing a 6s. 6d. slice 
of veal from a Brixton self-service store, said: 
“The public should be protected from this kind of 
shop. They put temptation in your way, then the 
blame is put on you, and not the shop.”—Daily 
Express. (R. C. Gillis.) 
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Royal Soap Opera 


Tere probably are quite a lot of people—more 
than might be supposed—who, like myself, feel 
that another newspaper photograph of a member 
of the royal family will be more than they can 
bear. Even Princess Anne, a doubtless estimable 
child, becomes abhorrent by constant repetition. 
Already she. has that curious characteristic 
gesture of limply holding up her hand to 
acknowledge applause. The Queen Mother, the 
Duke of Edinburgh, Nanny Lightbody, Group 
Captain Townsend—the whole show is utterly 
out of hand, and there is a much graver danger 
than might superficially appear that a strong 
reaction against it may be produced. 

This attitude of adulatory curiosity towards the 
royal family is, of course, something quite new. 
Punch in the nineteenth century made full use, 
for instance, of the rich vein of satirical material 
provided by the Royal Dukes, and in our own 
time Max Beerbohm found the reigning monarch 
a natural subject, along with all the eminent, for 
caricature. All this was very healthy. It pre- 
supposed a respect for the institution of 
monarchy, and a sense that the incumbents were, 
like us all, mortal men and women. Let us 
beware lest, in adulating the incumbents, in 
insulating them from the normal hazards of 
public life, we jeopardise the institution. It is, 
of course, true that the present royal family are 
much more respectable than most of their 
Hanoverian ancestors, and therefore lend them- 
selves less to satire. But to put them above 
laughter, above criticism, above the workaday 
world, is, ultimately, to dehumanise them and risk 
the monarchy dying of acute anaemia. 

It may be argued that it is the general public 
who require this adulation of the royal family, 
and that the newspapers, magazines and the 
B.B.C., in catering for it, are merely meeting the 
public’s requirement in this, as they do in any 
other field. Undoubtedly it is true that a picture 
in colour of the Queen or Princess Margaret is 
a circulation-builder. Equally undoubtedly it is 
true that the unspeakable Crawfie, and all the 
other dredgers up of unconsidered trifles in the 
lives of members of the royal family, down to 
and including Godfrey Winn, provide popular 
features. It may even be true (though there is 
no means of proving this) that those portentous, 
unctuous B.B.C. announcements, with “the 
Queen and the Duke of Edinburgh” rolled off 
the tongue like a toastmaster at a particularly 
awesome Guildhall banquet—that even these are 
liked by listeners. Personally, I came to feel, 
during the recent royal tour, that it was better 
to sacrifice the news than endure them. 

The fact remains that tedious adulation of the 
royal family is bad for them, for the public, and 
ultimately for the monarchical institution itself. 
Is there anything that can be done to check it? 
One step would be for the royal family to provide 
themselves with an efficient public relations set- 
up in place of the rather ludicrous courtiers who 
now function as such. This would enable infor- 
mation and photographs to be channelled out in 
a controlled, instead of haphazard, manner. It 
would also, if astutcly conducted, check some of 
the worst abuses in the way of invasion of privacy 
and sheer impertinence. An experienced public 
relations operator knows how to distribute and 
withhold favours in such a manner as to main- 
tain some measure of control over those with 
whom he deals. Also, he knows how to advise 
those on whose behalf he acts. When, for 
instance, this Townsend business first started it 
would have been his duty to convince the royal 
family that it was essential to make some sort 


of statement at once, frankly explaining the situ- 
ation. Otherwise, he would have urged, there 
was bound to be an orgy of vulgar and senti- 
mental speculation which could not but, in the 
long run, damage the whole standing and status 
of everyone concerned. After all, if we are to 
accept that the Crown is useful constitutionally 
even though deprived of ail real power, it must 
be maintained with some dignity. .A Lord 
Chancellor who was constantly providing material 
for the commoner sort of magazine and news- 
paper feature would soon be considered unsuit- 
able for his high office. Likewise a Speaker of 
the House of Commons or a Lord Chamberlain. 
How much more, then, is this true of the royal 
family? 

Of course it is not their fault, though I suspect 
that they develop a taste for the publicity, which, 
in theory, they find so repugnant. This is mercly 
human. It applies in one form or another to 
everyone. Even a tiny television notoriety is 
liable to please, or at any rate excite, when all one’s 
conscious being finds it vulgar and odious. At 
the same time, the royal family ought to be pro- 
perly advised on how to prevent themselves and 
their lives from becoming a sort of royal soap 
opera. They need far more of such advice, and 
far less of Cecil Beaton and Baron. 

Nothing is more difficult than to maintain the 
prestige of an institution which is accorded the 
respect and accoutrements of power without the 
reality. The tendency for such an institution to 
peter out in pure fantasy is very great. It is like 
the king in chess. If he ventures into the middle 
of the board the game is lost. He has to be kept 
in the background and ringed round with pieces 
more powerful than himself. Indeed, in a sense 
it could be said that popularity is fatal to 
monarchy. The Russian monarchy was never so 
popular, or treated to such scenes of insensate 
adulation as in 1914; and even for Farouk’s wed- 
ding the streets of Cairo were crammed with 
cheering Egyptians. Yet when, a few years later, 


the Tsar and his family were cruelly shot down in 


a cellar no one seemed to care much, and most, if 
not all, eyes were dry in Egypt when Farouk made 
off. Extremes of public emotion are always 
socially dangerous. Cromwell remarked to 
Fairfax when they were riding through cheering 
crowds that the same people would have turned 
out as eagerly to see him hanged. It was the 
very fatuity of adulation and sycophancy to which 
King Edward VIII, as Prince of Wales, was 
subjected which made the reaction so much the 
greater when the soap opera took, from the point 
of view of those set in authority over us, an ugly 
turn, The whole question of the King’s relations 
with Mrs. Simpson, that is to say, might have 
been handled sensibly if sense had prevailed 
before. You cannot, however, graft a Henry 
James denouement on to an Elinor Glyn novel 

The probability is, I suppose, that the 
monarchy has become a kind of ersatz religion 
Chesterton once remarked that when people cease 
io believe in God, they do not then believe in 
nothing, but in anything. Among other solaces, 
like Johnnie Ray and dreams of winning a [oot- 
ball pool and Lollobrigida, is royalty. The 
people one sees staring through the railings of 
Buckingham Palace even when the Queen is not 
ia residence are like forlorn worshippers at one 
of those shrines, whether Christian or Hindu or 
Buddhist, which depend on some obviously bogus 
miraculous happening. As a religion, monarchy 
has always been a failure; the god-king invariably 
gets eaten. Men can only remain sane by estecm- 
ing what is mortal for its mortality. I dare say 
what really drove the Gadarene swine mad was 
the thought that Group Captain Townsend was 
at the bottom of the cliff. 
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The normal middle-class attitude is to blame 
the press, and, heaven knows, it has excelled itself 
in vulgarity and sentimentality in dealing with the 
Townsend story. Yet the provocation has been 
very great. Has even the Foreign Office ever 
devised a more: inept communiqué than the one 
about no staternent of Princess Margaret's future 
being conternplated at present? If the intention 
had been to give the story another shot in the arm 
no more effective device could have been adopted. 
I believe myself that the little daughter of Princess 
Margaret's week-end host who told reporters 
that the Princess and the Group Captain had 
looked at all the Sunday papers and just loved 
them, was speaking the truth. This sort of thing 
is expected of Rita Hayworth, but the application 
of film-star techniques to representatives of a mon- 
archical institution is liable to have, in the long 
run, disastrous consequences. The film-star soon 
passes into oblivion. She has her moment and 
then it is all over. And even her moment depends 
en being able to do superlatively well whatever 
the public expects of her. Members of the royal 
family are in an entirely different situation. Their 
role is to symbolise the unity of a nation; to pro- 
vide an element of continuity in a necessarily 
changing society. This is history, not the 
Archers, and their affairs ought to be treated as 
such, 

If there were a republican party, as in Joseph 
Chamberiain’s time, it might get quite a few 
recruits. A lot of the old arguments which 
pointed to the great advantages of a monarchical 


Second Impressions 


'T wo years ago I spent ten days in Bucharest; 
last year I visited Bulgaria for two weeks. Now, 
returning to check my original impressions, I 
found that almost every conversation began with 
the same question: “ What has changed since you 
were here before?” That was what I wished 
to find out for myself. Everyone wants to know 
whether the new mood in the Soviet Union is re- 
flected in eastern Europe. Is there any marked 
improvement in living conditions or a genuine 
relaxation of the political and police pressure for 
which Beria is now blamed? 

The answer is not simple, In fact, the answer 
is different for Rumania and Bulgaria, To put it 
bluntly, I was shocked by what I saw in 
Rumania; though much of what I wrote two years 
ago still stands, I now realise that the special 
preparations made for the Youth Festival in 1953 
—and the impossibility at that time of seeing any 
more of the country than Bucharest and its sur- 
roundings—hid much that was unpleasant and 
unfavourable, In Bulgaria, however, I found new 
confirmation of the tentative conclusions I 
reached last year. Though the Bulgarians have 
made little public fuss about the “new course,” 
they have taken it seriously: if other countries in 
eastern Europe can make similar changes, western 
Socialists would find co-existence somewhat easier 
and more convincing. 

What is wrong in Rumania? Or, rather, what 
can the visitor see that is wrong? Such care is 
taken to create a good impression that I can 
almost forgive the foreign visitor I overheard say, 
as a beggar approached him outside his Bucharest 
hotel, “ one of the last remnants of the old regime, 
1 suppose.” There is, first, the ever-present 
interpreter, so persuasive that one would have 
wished that visual evidence did not contradict the 
zealous explanations and excuses, Secondly, 
wherever I travelled in the country I was met or 
accompanied by two or more senior officials; and 
many times I had the sense that my meetings and 


over an elective presidential system no longer 
apply. The simple fact is that the United States’ 
Presidency today is a far more dignified institu- 
tion than the British monarchy. It is accepted 
that the President must be “ put over” by all the 
vast and diverse apparatus of mass communica- 
tions. If the result lacks elegance, at least the 
impression created is of efficiency and forethought. 
Just imagine if Princess Margaret and Group 
Captain Townsend, instead of being trailed about 
the country (which the procedure imposed on 
them actually encouraged, just as T. E. 
Lawrence’s avoidance of publicity necessarily 
brought reporters scurrying after him) and thereby, 
incidentally, occupying a great many police sorely 
needed elsewhere, had called a press conference 
and explained simply and in their own words just 
how matters. stood. What a relief for us all! 
What a saving of acres of newsprint! The 
objection, no doubt, would be that such a press 
conference would be undignified. In fact, it 
wouldn’t be nearly as undignified as what has 
happened. The royal family and their advisers 
have really got to make up their minds—do they 
want to be part of the mystique of the century of 
the common man or to be an institutional mon- 
archy; to ride, as it were, in a glass coach or on 
bicycles; to provide the tabloids with a running 
serial or to live simply and unaffectedly among 
their subjects like the Dutch and Scandinavian 
royal families. What they cannot do is to have 
it both ways. 
MALCOLM MUGGERIDGE 


of the Red Danube 


interviews had been carefully rehearsed. Cer- 
tainly, once I asked for additional or more precise 
information, I was told “ you must ask elsewhere 
for that” or “ these details are not available.” No 
one would go beyond his brief. 

I was permitted to select the towns I wished to 
visit—Cluj, Deva, Hunedoara, Petrosan, Orasul 
Stalin—but once the itinerary had been settled, 
no impromptu change was allowed: in between 
arranged visits to enterprises and shops, I was re- 
turned to fill in time in my room, I mention shops 
for a good reason. After the third or fourth 
formal visit to shops—great stress was being laid 
on the increased supply of consumer goods since 
my last visit—I began to notice—outside 
Bucharest—-that the shops were often closed. On 
the one occasion that ordinary shoppers were 
present, some shoes were produced for me to 
inspect. As our party moved on, I saw the 
assistant putting them back under the counter and 
heard him saying—I understand enough 
Rumanian to follow simple conversations—nu’s de 
vinzare, “ these are not for sale.” 

But whether these goods were there for my 
benefit or for sale would not make much differ- 
ence. For, at the present level of wages and 
prices, the ordinary Rumanian can afford little 
but the barest necessities. It is true that in 
Bucharest and in the resort. town of Orasul Stalin 
(the old Brasov) there are more consumer goods 
in the shops than there were two years ago. But 
when 400 lei is the average monthly wage—and it 
is hard to establish even this—even a working 
husband and wife are lucky to have a joint income 
of 800 lei. Food alone takes most of this. A 
family of three will spend between 80 and 100 lei 
a month on their grey bread alone: one kilo of 
white bread a day would cost them 120 monthly. 
One kilo of meat a week would cost about another 
100 lei a month, A kilo of frankfurters—20 lei; 
cocoa—140; coffee, rarest luxury, costs 210 a kilo; 
pears—7 lei; apples are 6 and canned peas are 4. 
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Textiles are equally high. Towelling is 71 lei 
a metre, cotton prints 17 to 20, tweeds 250 and 
upwards, while shoes range from 140 to 280. A 
pair of children’s shoes costs 80 lei, which is five 
days’ wages for an average worker. Who then 
can afford a bicycle at 2,250, wool sweaters at 180, 
raincoats at 560? Only the very skilled, or senior 
officials and party functionaries. One need not 
ask questions here; there are too many people— 
and in the villages and small towns this is evi- 
dent at once—whose dress and bearing reveals the 
misery of their lives. The “social wage,” sub- 
sidised holidays, medical treatment, cultural and 
sport facilities, does not compensate for the very 
low level of real wages. 

The inevitable excuse is the exploitation of the 
old regime. I simply do not believe this apology. 
Ten years after the war, the condition of the 
Rumanian people is a disgrace to a system which 
counterfeits the phrases of Socialism. Though 
industry has been greatly expanded—Rumania is 
now producing its own oil machinery, buses, 
tractors, and much electrical equipment—the 
ordinary worker seems to have gained little or no 
benefit from it. Moreover, agricultural policy has 
failed to bring production up to pre-war levels; 
official admissions of pilfering and inefficiency 
show that there is near-chaos in some branches of 
construction and industry; and the exclusions 
from the social services—health, pensions and 
education, for example—show that even these are 
being used for political purposes. And I ask those 
who may think I exaggerate what conclusion they 
would draw from the large number of troops one 
sees mear any industrial centre, not merely as 
labourers or even as miners, but as armed guards? 
I wondered, in fact, whether some of the places I 
visited were under martial law. 


All this may be denied. But I write only of 
what I have seen. This regime is clearly held 
together by fear and force; and that, indeed, is the 
dilemma that the “new course” raises in 
Rumania. Here things cannot be changed simply 
by partial amnesties or by a re-shuffle of lead- 
ing personalities, for the systematic liquidation, 
not merely of the intelligentsia and the Socialist, 
trade union and peasant leaders but also of many 
of the more able Communists, may have left 
Rumania, so far as I can tell, without an alterna- 
tive cadre to whom a more moderate policy can 
be entrusted. Such people may still exist within 
the system, but the system itself will have to be 
substantially remade—and many of those who 
could remake it are dead, or in jail or silently 
eking out a bare existence. Until such people are 
able once again to participate in normal life, the 
cards may be shuffled but the game is still the 
same. Rumania has paid a heavy human price 
for her physical achievements. 

This is why one senses such a contrast in Bul- 
garia, Last year I wrote of the steps that had 
been taken to re-establish inner-party democracy, 
to promote greater freedom of discussion and to 
curb excesses by security officials. In Sofia, this 
year, I went where I liked and talked freely. I 
found no one afraid to talk honestly, and I had 
many discussions about present problems and past 
troubles. Nobody seemed to fear arrest for criti- 
cism—the release of most political prisoners has 
been done quietly but it has created an atmo- 
sphere of confidence—and I heard of many 
“ oppositionists,” both Communists and peasant 
leaders, who have now been found responsible 
posts. There are many small signs of such 
changes. Most of the permits for internal travel 
and for entry to factories and construction pro- 
jects have been abolished. Last year, for instance, 
I was given a pass to take photographs, while this 
year I was told to take photographs of whatever 
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A small, controlled earth tremor is one of the geophysicist’s 
most important tools in his quest for the world’s crude oil resources. 
These earth tremors are set off by small explosive charges buried in the ground. 
A, " 2 When the geophysicist explodes a charge, 
Karthg ua kes “shock el sent nee ns the earth, and are 
to ord e r reflected by layers of rock deep in the earth’s crust. 
The waves that return to the surface are picked up on sensitive 
receivers. By measuring the time between the detonation of the charge and the return of 
the various “echoes”, the geophysicist can glean valuable information 
about the strata beneath him. Indeed, he can often draw an “underground map” 
of the area and so predict where there might be oil. 
The Nobel Division of Imperial Chemical Industries Ltd. is an important supplier 
of the specialised explosives and detonators used in ‘Seismic Prospecting’, 
as the technique is called, and their prospecting explosives have won an enviable reputation 
for reliability in the far-off tropical and desert lands where oil is found. 


Thus, and in a thousand kindred ways, 1.C.1.’s research 
and production are serving the Nation. 








2 A, 

I pleased. Some Bulgarians have been allowed 
to make private visits abroad for health or family 
reasons, and there seems to be no discrimination 
against specialists and technicians on political 
grounds. In fact, I gather that some Communists 
are not at all pleased because they have been 
drastically demoted and their jobs given to more 
capable but less politically conscious experts. 

Ali these things are signs of stability and self- 
confidence, just as there is now a quite genuine 
effort to live down the years of hostility towards 
the Yugoslavs and the Greeks. And the new 
mood shows itself in the behaviour of the people: 
they are cheerful where the Rumanians are cowed 
and sullen, In Bulgaria you feel that the system 
not only works but is increasingly popular. Living 
standards are rising visibly. ‘This year there was 
much more in the shops, and there are more new 
shops; average prices—I checked them with notes 
made last summer—are down, according to the 
commodity, by one-sixth to one-third. In real 
terms, the standard of life in Bulgaria is nearly 
three times as high as in Rumania, The really 
big change since last summer is in the volume of 
house-building; you come across new flats and 
houses on almost every street in Sofia, and driving 
about two hundred miles, south of the capital, I 
noticed new houses on the fringe of every village. 

Here, between these two neighbouring coun- 
tries, is a strange and intriguing contrast. Why, 
one is bound to ask, have two broadly similar 
regimes developed in such different ways? And 
what part has Moscow played in the puzzle? 
I cannot yet complete the picture, because there 
are still too many pieces missing. But I can make 
two suggestions. First, there is a real difference 
between the party organisations. Rumania— 
where everyone admits “special difficulties "— 
had, when the Russians arrived in 1944, no more 
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than 5,000 Communists; this means that long-term 
politically educated party members were then 
very thin on the ground. And since 1948 many 
of the leading Communists themselves have 
shared the fate of Socialists and democrats. In 
pre-1945 Bulgaria, however, there was a large 
politically literate party, which had such able 
leaders as Dimitrov and Kolarov, and a strong 
ideological tradition. This made it easier to 
create a viable and stable regime. Secondly, 
there is the crucial question of relations between 
Rumania and Russia. It is quite clear that, 
reparations apart, Russia has on various pretexts 
taken a substantial part of Rumanian production, 
especially of oil. Is this economic exploitation 
continuing? Or will the “new course” lead to 
changes and relaxation here too? Perhaps. We 
shall know better after the Soviet party congress 
this winter has discussed “relations between the 
Socialist States.” NorMAN MACKENZIE 


The Renault 


Miracle 


A vear or two ago, while sitting outside a café 
at a busy crossroads in Paris, I counted the num- 
ber of Renault Quatre-Chevaux cars that passed 
in a minute. It was exactly sixty. Today the 
number would probably be higher, for production 
reached a new peak of 125,000 cars in 1954, and 
has been rising fast this year, Few British motor- 
ists who meet the hordes of these sturdy little cars 
on the roads of France realise that they are the 
product of a nationalised undertaking, for the 
Renault company was among those taken over at 
the time of the liberation, either because they 
were in German hands or because their owners 
were collaborators. In 1938, when it was produc- 
ing 250 vehicles a day, it was the second largest 
motor car producer in France, Citroen being the 
largest, but during the war, while in the hands of 
the Germans, a substantial part of its works was 
destroyed by bombing. By 1952 it had overtaken 
Citroen and, in the face of intense competition, 
it still holds that position today, with a daily out- 
put of between eight and nine hundred vehicles. 

The products of Renault are not confined to 
private and commercial motor vehicles and the 
light agricultural tractors which, because they 
are manufactured by the same mass production 
processes, are the natural ancillary products of 
the motor industry. It also manufactures indus- 
trial and marine oil engines and complete diesel- 
engined rail-cars for the French railways; and its 
organisation is more self-sufficient than most 
European motor firms, producing the greater part 
of its own raw materials and components, For 
instance, it owns steel mills from which it obtains 
about two-thirds of its steel requirements as well 
as plants for the manufacture of tyres, forgings, 
ball-bearings, paint and plastic mouldings. The 
Renault motor works was one of the first in 
Europe to introduce transfer machines, by means 
of which components are moved from one set of 
tools to another without human intervention; one 
of the new manufacturing techniques to which 
the name of “automation” has been given. Their 
designers were also among the first to introduce 
the idea of constructing these giant machines out 
of standardised units, a method which has been 
copied by manufacturers in this country. 

In face of this enterprise and success it is not 
surprising that French industrialists and British 
motor car manufacturers should seck to spread 
stories of preferential treatment to account for it. 
It is said that Renault received preference in sup- 
plies of raw materials after the war, or that it is 
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able to raise capital at special rates or that the 
French system of motor taxation has been de- 
signed especially to help it. None of these things 
is in fact true. Renault has to compete on equal 
terms with its powerful rivals and such additional 
capital as it has needed since the war has had to 
be raised by loans, without Government guaran- 
tee, at current market rates. In its 1954 balance 
sheet, the original capital at the time of national- 
isation is represented as 17 billion francs, reserves 
of various sorts amount to another 11 billion 
and long-term loans to 6 billion, most of which 
are at 6 per cent. or over, 

Perhaps one of the reasons for the fear of 
Renault by French businessmen is the ruthlessly 


competitive attitude it adopted under M. 
Lefaucheux, its first President and General 
Manager. Addressing the American Club of 


Paris last year he made a violent attack on the 
price-fixing arrangements so prevalent in French 
industry, including those in operation by the 
suppliers of the motor industry. He gave his 
surprised American audience, which included 
representatives of the American automobile 
manufacturers, his own definition of “free enter- 
prise,” which included freedom from price-fixing 
rules, so that competitors were “adversaries and 
not accomplices” and freedom “to conduct its 
battle as it sees fit, to fix by itself and without state 
interference, its models, its programmes, the size 
of its staff, its wages; in a word, all the elements 
of its activity.” Obviously, a company manufac- 
turing a product in keen domestic and foreign 
competition must be free to determine its own 
designs and manufacturing programme in accord- 
ance with market conditions, and should not be 
subject to controls over its investment policy to 
which its competitors are not subject; but this 
may seem to some a strange definition of the 
duties of a publicly owned undertaking and, ob- 
viously, much more needs to be known about its 
methods of management before it can be judged 
by any socialist criterion. 

The constitution of the Regie Renault follows 
the normal pattern of a Joint Stock Company on 
the Continent. There is a Conseil d’Administra- 
tion which is supposed to represent the share- 
holders and be responsible for policy and a 
General Manager who, with his staff, is entirely 
responsible for administration. In the case of 
Renault the General Manager is also the President 
of the Regie and he is appointed by the Minister 
of Commerce and Industry. As in the case of all 
French industries nationalised after the war, the 
Conseil d’Administration is composed of repre- 
sentatives of the management, of the workers and 
of the Government, the latter beirg mainly civil 
servants; but it meets only three times a year and, 
apart from having the formal responsibility of 
passing the annual report and accounts, appears 
to play little part in the management of the enter- 
prise. The outstanding success of Renault since 
the war is largely due to the personality of Pierre 
Lefaucheux, whose death in a motor accident 
earlier in the year was a tragic loss. The strength 
of his position derived not only from the fact that 
he was a first-class motor engineer and production 
organiser, but also from his success in the early 
days in getting the workers’ representatives lined 
up with the management against the Government 
representatives in the Conseil. In his view the 
State is not the real shareholder in the Regie, 
but it is the collective property of 40 million 
Frenchmen, who have entrusted the task of 
running it to a Director General. 

The position of the workers in the Conseil 
would have been stronger if it had not been for 
the conflicts which now divide the French trade 
union movement. About 60 per cent. of the 
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workers are members of the C.G.T., but the Force 
Ouvriére, the Christian Unions (C.F.T.C.), and 
a number of independent unions are all in the 
works, as well as a union representing the super- 
visory staff, For some time Renault suffered from 
strikes as serious as any in France, but for over 
two years there has been no serious dispute. A 
few weeks ago the non-C.G.T. unions sent a 
letter to the new director containing a number of 
demands, including higher basic wages and three 
weeks’ annual holiday, and large posters announc- 
ing this were posted in the works with an appeal 
for negotiation as an alternative to conflict. This 
took place at the time of the serious riots in the 
shipyards and was no doubt intended to forestall 
action by the C.G.T. The immediate decision by 
the management to meet the unions, which was 
taken also by the managements of the nationalised 
coal and electricity industries in face of similar 
demands, was in striking contrast to the reactions 
of the employers in the shipyards and other 
engineering firms. 

Wages at Renault are higher than those in most 
private industry and, in accordance with an agree- 
ment made in 1950, are related to a cost-of-living 
index which is calculated by a special committee, 
which includes representatives of all the unions, 
from budgets which they each present and from 
official sources. 

In addition to their hourly and piecework earn- 
ings the employees receive as quarterly bonuses 
half the distributed profits, the other half going 
to the State as dividend. Total profits in 1954 
were 6} billion francs and, after allowing for taxes 
and allocations to reserves, 14 billion francs were 
distributed between the State and the workers in 
this way. A production worker of average length 
of service received about 50,000 francs from this 
source, which represented about 10 per cent. of 
his carnings, and, taking both earnings and bonus 


into account as well as changes in the cost-of- | 


living, it is estimated that his standard of living 
increased 7.3 per cent. during the year, which is 


about the average increase which has been taking | 
place in manufacturing industry during the last | 


two or three years. 

The picture which emerges from an examina- 
tion of the formal structure of the Renault com- 
pany is little different from that of any progres- 
sively managed company with joint consultation 
and profit sharing. How far the absence of private 
shareholders has contributed to improving indus- 
trial relations could only be discovered by a care- 
ful internal study, but it is certain that in this 
field Renault has acted as a dynamic leader among 
French employers who normally tend to be back- 
ward and reactionary. Not only has every device 
of modern management been employed; time and 
motion study, job analysis, selection techniques, 


education and training programmes and factory | 


medical services, but there has been a willingness 
to employ the methods of research to study the 


human problems involved in modern large-scale | 


industry. Some of this work has been done by 
outside research workers, but a number of social 
scientists are employed within the personnel de- 
partment itself. These include “ ergonomists,” 
whose job it is to ensure that in the design of new 


machines due account is taken of human physio- | 
logy, as well as psychologists and sociologists, so | 
that every new job or production line is studied | 


not only from the technical aspect, but also from 
the point of view of possible physical and psycho- 
logical stresses. The degree of co-operation re- 
quired in specific jobs is carefully considered and 
members of working teams chosen accordingly. 
What is unusual about this work is that the social 
scientists are not a number of people brought in 
from outside, but are a group well integrated 


within the organisation. Nothing like this exists 
either in public or private industry in this country 
and it is unlikely that it would have happened in 
France, if Renault had not become a publicly 
owned undertaking, facing the full glare of pub- 
licity and criticism and arousing in its workers 
new and different aspirations. 
AUSTEN ALBU 


Fleet Street 
Notebook 


Wrar a dull world it must be for those who only 
read The Times! “Nothing much else than 
Princess Margaret’s affairs is being talked of in 
this country (and a great many others),” remarked 
the Manchester Guardian on Saturday, adding 
very sensibly that apart from the genuine issues 
of public interest involved, “ it would be against 
human nature for there not to be a little vulgar 
curiosity.” Printing House Square remains closed 
to such emotions. At the time of writing its sole 
contribution to the topic of the hour has been 
two and a half lines at the bottom of an obscure 
paragraph recording the fact that Group Captain 
Townsend called at Clarence House on Thursday 
of last week. Last Saturday it managed the not 
inconsiderable journalistic feat of publishing the 
Clarence House statement asking the press to 
respect the Princess’s privacy (24 inches down 
column) without giving its readers any clue as to 
what it meant. On Monday it did even better. 
It reported that the Princess had spent the week- 
end at Allanbay House, Binfield, while carefully 
omitting Group Captain Townsend’s name as a 
fellow guest, leaving its readers to infer that the 
“100 photographers and press representatives ” 
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mentioned as camping outside the gates and 
racing after the Princess to church were inspired 
by a passion for fresh air and Sunday observance 

Lord Northcliffe, whose example as a master of 
news The Times recently tartly recommended to 
the popular press in an irascible leading article, 
once remarked sardonically that the trouble with 
most newspapers before he started the Daily Mail 
was that they never reported what everyone was 
talking about. The Times would be a better news- 
paper if it took note of this. It might learn from 
the Manchester Guardian and the Daily Tele- 
graph. They have both found it perfectly possible 
to reflect the universal public interest in Princess 
Margaret’s future without sacrificing journalistic 
probity. 

But there is, of course, more to it than this. 
A number of highly placed people in Court and 
ecclesiastical circles find it displeasing that 
Princess Margaret should have fallen in love with 
a commoner who also happens to have been the 
innocent party in a divorce suit, They would 
like with the gentlemanly acquiescence of The 
Times to hush the whole matter up, giving time 
for wiser counsels to prevail. This, indeed, would 
appear to be the real explanation of the Clarence 
House statement. Framed as it was it could 
hardly do other than excite rather than damp down 
public interest, particularly when so maladroitly 
timed as to coincide with the news that Princess 
Margaret was to have a week-end reunion with 
her Group Captain at Allanbay House. Perhaps 
they did not think the press would find that out. 

Be this as it may, few of the Sunday papers 
were in any doubt as to what the nation expected 
of them. Hard facts were in short supply. But 
that has never incommoded the reporters of the 
doings of Royalty. The corps that not long ago 
invented a completely fictitious midnight barbecue 
at Balmoral, complete with torchlight procession, 
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was not likely to fall down on this assignment. 
Does the course of Royal love run smoothly or 
not? Read the Sundays and take your choice. 

“Happy, Happy Townsend,” said the Sunday 
Express across eight columns. “ Happy, Happy 
Princess,” echoed the Pictorial across four. “On 
—Or Off? This Week-end May Mean Goodbye,” 
replied the People in black type across five, ex- 
plaining that the week-end party had simply been 
arranged so that the Group Captain could be 
given a polite brush off. “Their faces tell the 
story of tension and worry,” it added. But the 
Graphic with different pictures proclaimed: 
“ This Is The Face Of A Woman In Love.” “ The 
Princess has not yet decided,” said the Empire 
News. “The marriage in principle has been 
fixed,” declared the Sunday Dispatch, and 
Reynolds, astonishingly, swept the board with a 
story which not merely said the marriage was on, 
but gave the date, the place—Crathie Church near 
Balmoral—where the happy couple will live after 
the ceremony, and what the Queen Mother will 
do when it is all over—go to Canberra as 
Governor General. After this, the News of" the 
World, which holds in its own way to nineteenth- 
century habits of journalism no less austerely than 
The Times, came as something of an anti-climax. 
“Princess Margaret,” it told its ecight million 
readers impassively, but truthfully, “ Faces A Very 
Busy Week.” 

So there you are. Eagle eyes on both the Mirror 
and the Sketch have since simultaneously dis- 
covered that the latest photograph of Princess 
Margaret shows that there is “No Ring Yet.” 
Apart from that I, as practically the only journalist 
in Fleet Street—or for that matter New York— 
who does not even know a third footman at 
Clarence House, can tell you no more. For further 
news read the papers: but not The Times. 

FRANCIS WILLIAMS 


A Year’s Work 


Done 


P oraroes are the last of the harvest. We have 
all been at them, whenever the weather was good. 
Most of us with fairly small acreages manage 
with our own labour, but it is different for the 
big growers. The older ones, for instance, from 
a tinker family who are respectably settled in a 
Council House at Carradale, have gone over to 
Arran to work on the potato lifting there for a 
fortnight; that should help with the rent. But it 
suits us to follow the old custom and have several 
families taking drills in our potato field in 
exchange for help in planting and lifting, so we 
have a mixed crowd helping us. I hope the deer 
won't be a nuisance this year. The fallow and 
Jap deer often come at night, digging down with 
their knife-sharp hooves through the covering 
rushes and earth into the potato pits and making 
a terrible mess. 

I milk on potato lifting afternoons, to give 
Lachlan a bit more time. Usually the cows 
behave perfectly, coming slowly along to the gate 
when I call them, old Vicky going out first and 
swiping with her horns at Primrose if she tries 
to push. The two calves, who are still being pail 
fed, sometimes dodge out, but if they do I don’t 
bother. They'll go back soon enough when I 
clank the pails with their milk. However, the 
open gate of the potato field is too much for them. 
Clover makes for it, even Vicky turns and goes 
lumbering in, her heavy udder flopping. The 

tato pickers all shout at the cows and I am 

ious with them for behaving so badly in front 


of company. But I get them out at last and on 
their way to the byre, though with digressions 
for delicious nettles—do they understand that I 
don’t like going into the nettles after them? They 
know their places perfectly, of course, and settle 
down, waiting for me to start up the milking 
machine. I never tie them up at this time of year, 
though later, when they are in at night, they have 
to be tied. One of the water bowls got broken 
not long ago, and it was some weeks before we 
got it brazed. Now, whenever Clover comes in, 
she takes a drink, just to be sure it is there. I 
only have three milking just now—and Primrose, 
who calved last Christmas, is going off. Catherine, 
one of the heifers, is due to calve in a fortnight. 
I like to calve the heifers myself and sell them 
with the second calf; they have then had their 
milk recorded for one lactation and one can say 
something about butter-fat. They are at their 
best then and prices should correspond. 

I wash them and take the fore-milk and slip 
on the rubbers. The cows pay no attention. None 
of them seems to mind machine milking, though 
I’m never so sure about A.1., which can’t be much 
satisfaction to a cow. However, it does mean we 
don’t have people getting gored by Ayrshire bulls, 
which are notoriously fierce. Last year my 
cousins up by Connel gave me a cross Jersey- 
Highland calf; Barbara Castle and I brought her 
home in the back of the car. This can be a very 
good cross, especially for butter making, but one 
can’t tell just how the genes are going to work 
out. Highland constitution with Jersey milk is 
grand, but, of course, it may be the other way 
round. I don’t know that Lachlan approves of 
Sonas, who has the typical Jersey build, with light 
hindquarters and a little dip in the back. She 
has an almost Highland coat and should stand 
the climate, but is still small. Perhaps she is 
slower maturing than a pure Jersey and shoukdin’r 
be put into calf till next year. 

While the milking goes on the potato pickers 
come past the door of the byre and we exchange 
gossip while they wait for the bus. Lachlan and 
Colin take back the trailer with a load of small 
potatoes for the pig and the hens, not to speak 
of the geese. Once we have plenty of small pota- 
toes we can cut down on other feed. It hasn't 
been a bad crop, and the kale and turnips better 
than we had ever thought they would be, con- 
sidering the drought and the light soil they were 
growing in. Up in the outer Islands, the crops 
grown on heavy peat have been extra good, though 
not the corn from the machair—the wonderful 
sandy strip along the western edge of the 
Hebrides, which is 60 per cent. shell-sand and 
dries out very quickly. 

Our under-sown grass which was hardly 
visible when the nurse crop of corn was cut, 
came up beautifully through the stubble once it 
got a good soaking, but it is still soft and we 
shal] have to look after it if there is to be a good 
hay crop next year. Part of the dung is out already 
and a few days will finish that job off. The 
young cattle are on the ley field which Lachlan 
will plough this winter; we chuck over a few 
turnips and heads of kale, which will all go to 
dung it. The milking cows have been on Shene- 
val and are now in the Meadow, giving Sheneval 
a few weeks’ rest and a chance to come away 
again in this weather which is still warm enough 
for growth. 

So long as there was plenty of cheap women’s 
labour, nobody bothered to invent electric milk- 
ing machines and churns. Now there are very 
few hand milkers anywhere but in the semi- 
subsistence areas. Most crofters’ wives will milk 
except, I suppose, in Lewis, where all the family 
is too busy weaving to bother with cows! Here 
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the small holdings run by the Department of 
Agriculture—County Councils have nothing to 
do with them in Scotland, though the T.U.C. 
don’t seem to have grasped this—all have milk- 
ing machines. 

I like churning, now I don’t have to churn a 
handle for half an hour as one did with the old 
churn. Jemima taught me to work butter, raven- 
haired Jemima of Brackley Farm, whose mother 
was one of the best butter makers in Kintyre. 
What matters is to wash it thoroughly, with fresh 
cold water, then with briny water, then with fresh 
water again, working it with cold hands all the 
time. Then one leaves it in cold water to firm 
before making half-pound prints. I wish I had a 
nice wooden butter print but I expect they’ve 
all been collected by arty people, just like horse 
brasses, which are so difficult to get if one wants 
them for an actual horse. 

It seems strange to ys to have got through the 
year’s work by now. Mostly we are still struggling 
with the harvest in October, getting more 
and more tired and fed up. “This year we'll 
have some time to ourselves,” said Duncan. 
There are so many jobs on a farm that never get 
done, mending and trimming, replacing gates, 
painting, putting on loose slates. I hope to get 
some sea-tangle up from the beach. At the 
moment I am having an irate correspondence 
with the Commissioners for Crown Lands about 
this. Indignant letters fly between us at the rate 
of at least two a year. Why should I pay them 
for taking their nasty, messy seaweed away—a 
whole half-crown a year, imagine it! Just wait 
till a whale gets stranded on the beach; then 
they’ll ask me to clear it away! 

Naomi MITCHISON 


The Kabaka’s Farewell 


He has left us, the Kabaka, 
Sabasajja, the Kabaka, 
Sabasajja, good and wise man, 
Flown from Eaton Place, S.W., 
Left the Banzungu, the white men, 
After two years’ lamentation, 
When the white men’s new white paper 
Let his people choose their ruler 
Choose the chieftain of Buganda. 

When he heard the Great Lukiko 
Calling from the Owen Water 
Dam big shining Owen Water, 
Heard his P.M., Mr. Kintu, 
Mr. Kintu, Katikiro, 
Calling “Come back, O Mutesa! ” 
Then he left us, the Kabaka. 

O the drumming in Kampala! 
O the singing of the drinkers, 
O the drinking of the singers! 
O the welcome of Damali 
Ceremonially shampoo’d 
In the blue-upholstered palace! 
O the putting on of Western 
Soccer shorts, and ties with Freddie 
Painted ties with painted Freddies ! 
O the shaving off of whiskers 
Grown in anguish, grown in mourning! 
O the pumping up of cycles 
Made in U.K., made for export, 
And the brushing up of English 
Learned in correspondence courses 
By Baganda in Buganda. 

Should you ask me why King Freddie 
By the Banzungu was kidnapped, 
Long lamented here in exile, 
I would answer your enquiries 
oe in such words as follow: 

reddie learned the white man’s lesson 
Learned it well, but not too wisely, 
Like a young Cantab Kabaka, 
That all men we oa and — 
Baganda and British people. 
Rose MakiE HopGson 
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The Arts and 





Entertainment 


Otello 


Ravaet Kupexix’s musical directorship of Covent 
Garden has begun—like Otello, the first offering 
of the season—with a storm. No harm in that. 
Storms are a regular feature of the operatic land- 
scape, and it is part of a director’s job to ride 
them. Mr. Kubelik was no doubt wise to assert 
his authority at the outset: his action in cancelling 
Tito Gobbi’s contract to sing Iago because of the 
baritone’s tardy arrival in London for rehearsals 
has been applauded by the press and taken calmly, 
if with understandable disappointment, by the 
public. Discipline has been established. The 
new colonel has made it clear that even the most 
decorated, the most battle-scarred, of subalteriys 
must not be late on parade. 

All the same, it would be easy to overdo the 
mood of righteous self-congratulation. Discipline 
is not quite all, and good singers are very scarce. 
A less polite man than Signor Gobbi might well 
have pointed out that, whereas he had sung Iago 
a hundred times, it was to the Czech conductor 
and the English producer that the opera came as a 
novelty. In fact, if this Otello had been an exist- 
ing production, instead of the initial effort of a 
new regime, four or five days would probably 
have sufficed for a first-rate guest artist to 
acclimatise himself. As things were, the singer 

ut himself in the wrong, and we are all the 
osers. We need not seize the opportunity, 
however, to indulge in fashionable cant about the 
iniquities of “star-worship.” Stars are simply 
singers who sing better than other singers; no 
wonder we want to hear them. Mallarmé once 
remarked that poetry is made, not with ideas, but 
with words; just so, music is made with notes, and 
Italian opera essentially with sung notes. The 
tendency of all modern conductors, from 
Toscanini downwards, is to ignore this fact, and 
to demand from singers, not Rossini’s “Voce, 
voce, e voce,” but Obedience first, Intelligence 
second, and Voice a bad third. Were it not for 
the good honest public, which knows a fine voice 
when it hears one, and knows moreover that there 
is no substitute for that particular kind of satis- 
faction, we should be perpetually fobbed off with 
conductors’ puppets. ortunately the Covent 
Garden management has shown its good sense by 
announcing that Signor Gobbi will “shortly 
appear in another production.” In that case why 
should he not, at the same time, make a few 
appearances as Iago? 

All this is by no means to disparage the Iago 
of Otakar Kraus, which surprised even his 
warmest admirers by its success within the 

hysical limitations impesed by nature. Mr. 
pen tends to suggest the “small, crafty figure” 
that Verdi was at pains to avoid, and his voice 
has neither the colour nor tt precision of focus 
required by the music. But he has transformed 
his normally rather rough “ character-baritone” 
timbre into something surprisingly appropriate, 
and he declaimed the Italian words more vivi 
and more powerfully than did Ramon Vinay as 
Otello, It was odd to hear this fine tenor un- 
accountably lisping his entrance lines, so that they 
sounded like “Ethultate! L’orgoglio muthul- 
mano thepolto é¢ in mar!” In the first two acts 
his tone seemed less vibrant and more baritonal 
in quality than five years ago, when he sang the 
role during the visit of the La Scala company. It 
is a voice without a suspicion of clarion ring, 
and in consequence Signor Vinay has never been 
able to bring off the Entrance, or the Farewell to 
Arms, or the Oath Duet. By the third act, how- 
ever, his forceful and varied acting and in par- 
ticular his tragic delivery of the great soliloquy 
enabled us to understand why he should still be 
generally rated the finest living Otello. It was a 
dignified, if not a great, performance. 
e best of the three principals was Gré 
Brouwenstijn. Very beautiful distinguished 
in manner, every inch the daughter of a Venetian 


senator, she made the fate of Desdemona seem 
even more harrowing than usual. She sang the 
music with a clear, forward, supple tone which 
took on many shades of passion, pleading or dis- 
stress without ever losing its musical quality. She 
was as admirable in the ensembles of the second 
and third acts as in the bedroom scene; her only 
fault was a marked tendency to sing, in exposed 
passages, under the note. 

It seemed surprising that this Desdemona 
should be on such familiar terms with the 
curiously dry and uns athetic, though well 
sung, Emilia of Noreen Berry. John Lanigan, un- 
fortunately dressed to resemble the Knave of 
Hearts, made a pleasantly lyrical Cassio. Other- 
wise, apart from Otello’s splendid but too dandi- 

costume in Act 2, Wakhevitch’s decor was 
extremely impressive in its rich, deep colours and 
spacious architectural schemes, Perhaps the 
great empty window spaces of his third act caught 
the eye too insistently, but the pillars were 
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admirably placed, so that the scene of Otello’s 
overhearing the light banter of Cassio and Iago 
seemed much more convincing than it usually 
does. Peter Potter managed the crowds well and, 
but for an occasional eccentricity, allowed the 
action to flow forward naturally and effectively. 
Among the eccentricities was the end of Act 3, 
when Iago delivered his “Ecco il leone!” not 
to the prostrate Moor, but to a heraldic Lion of 
Venice on the wall—as though he were a guide 
pointing out interesting details in the Governor’s 
Palace. 

The great virtue of the evening lay in the 
admirably unified direction of ael Kubelik, 
to whose vigorous beat both chorus and orchestra 
responded enthusiastically. During the first two 
acts some of the great moments slid past us with- 
out making their accustomed impact—partly, no 
doubt, in consequence of first night nerves. By 
Act 3 the ternperature began to approach the 
blazing level of Verdi’s inspiration, and the last 
act was memorably beautiful alike in general con- 
ception and in orchestral detail. The whole per- 
formance, soundly conceived and for the most part 
soundly executed, augured very well for the new 
regime. 

DESMOND SHAWE-TAYLOR 


Murder (followed by’ disembowelling) 


Novery-nive people out of a hundred, if per- 
suaded to visit the Hanover Gallery to see the 
bronzes by the much-discussed French sculptress 
Germaine Richier, would be disgusted. ‘The half- 
human spiders and insects, the wilfully split, 
broken heads, the pitted torsos and the shrunken 
limbs, disintegrating as though as a resul of fire 
or leprosy, would strike them as ugly, morbid and 
pointless. They would either say diffidently, as 
they did not in front of the Hiroshima panels, that 
they didn’t understand art, or they would be 
indignant. 
If the hundredth person happened to be a 
sculptor himself, he would be forced to admit 
Richier’s ability, although he might hate the use 
to which she has put it. He would recognise in the 
one fairly straightforward portrait-head her sensi- 
tivity to structure and character. He would see 
that she can create a bird on a girl’s hand which 
looks as if it is made out of crumpled paper and 
yet suggests all the bird-shy abruptness of a 
pipit. He would notice that the apparently 
shapeless limbs of Man of the Night—as deaden- 
ing in their imagined sound as a blow with a sand- 
bag—are nevertheless as firm in sculptural form 
as limbs by Rodin. 

If the hundredth person happened to be a 
fashionable intellectual (which most of the visitors 
will be) he would talk of Kafka and Giacometti— 
although, in fact, Giacometti’s aims are far more 
rational—and would admire the works for their 
originality, their lack of sentimentality (as he 
would put it) and the violent power with which 
they express putrefaction, torture, jungle life and 
the atavistic instincts. “ Richier’s performance,” 
writes David Sylvester approvingly, “is a way of 
finding out how much her victims can stand 
up to. 

André Pieyre de Mandiargues also says in the 
catalogue that there is a “sylvan quality” to 
Richier’s work because “in the silence of the 
forest, consent is indicative of rape (coupling) or 
murder (followed by disembowelling).” The 
gratuitous explanations in brackets are his. 

Is the development from the disgust of the 
ninety-nine to the insight of the hundredth a pro- 
cess of corruption? The question might be 
difficult to answer, but because the intellectual 
today would deny its validity by claiming that art 
is outside moral considerations, he utterly 
condemns his own attitude and answers it for us. 

As for the students, who might be influenced 
by Richier’s technical, formal skill, surely they 
will realise that this is literally used for the 
destruction of art. Granted her “sensibility” 
and armed with acetylene and a hammer, Richier 
could “create” her images from the great statues 


in any museum, She expresses the hatred of art 
which is the result of a certain type of esthete’s 
sense of futility in face of the achievements of 
the past. 

This is no idealisation of the Simple Man. The 
readers of the News of the World are not Can- 
dides. But in a disintegrating culture the sophisti- 
cated attitude is the most likely to act as a catalyst 
to further disintegration. The use of the very 
word “sophisticated” illustrates this. It is now 
used frequently as a compliment, yet even its 
recent dictionary meaning is false or corrupted. 
Finally the work of a sculptor like Richier cannot 
be judged within the context of art. It can only 
amount to evidence in a case-history—-not a per- 
sonal but a social-cultural one. She represents— 
with great imagination—those who betray the 
values which they have isolated: those who, blind 
to the fact that the whole world is being changed 
by the vigour of millions determined to enjoy the 
advantages and rights of a technical, humanist 
civilisation, destroy their own because the task of 
distinguishing between the evil and the good in 
it is too great for them. 

JOHN BERGER 


The Keyhole Screen 


Tue newcomer to television, as performer or as 
viewer, broods on the nature of the thing that 
he has got mixed up in (for even the small screen 
involves the viewer more completely than sound- 
radio does), 

One contrast between TV and sound, at the 
transmitting rather than the receiving end, may be 
less superficial than it seems. The performer on 
TV is far more conscious of being in, or on the 
fringe of, “ show business” than the sound broad- 
caster is (except those engaged in variety pro- 
grammes as such). The atmosphere of a sound 
broadcasting studio is in some respects almost 
like that of a teaching hospital; no don need feel 
out of place. The atmosphere of a TV studio is 
far more like that of a film studio: the blazing 
lights and moving cameras, the make-up girls 
hovering to dab powder on sweat-prone faces, the 
teams of insouciant technicians, the long hours of 
hanging about, the rehearsal calls for those 
“wanted on the floor.” No don (except Mr. 
Alan Taylor) would feel at ease here. It all seems 
much more contrived, because eye as well as 
ear has to be cozened. 

Does this also mean that television is a new art- 
form, or indeed an art-form at all? If poetry is 
definable as verse that cannot be paraphrased 
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From Seurat’s 


** The Bathers"* 





We want margin to our lives — 


THOREAU (1817-1862) 


All trade requires a margin ; a surplus that can be put to economic use after production 
costs have been covered by returns. Without it, the movement of goods and services 


which keeps us alive would stop next week. 


A man’s life too must show such a margin, if it is to be worth living; something that 
enriches his material day after his work is done. It may be a study or a sport; a language 
he is learning, a musical instrument he is practising. On a broader scale, a nation 
builds its picture-galleries and its playhouses; they are there to help it live beyond 
to-day’s horizon. 

To this wider life, of individual, and community, industry brings its contribution — 
leisure. Without this there can be no true civilisation, no lives that have ‘a margin’. 
Modern industrial advances have extended, and redistributed, the nation’s spare time ; 
with the new, factory-made hours that they have brought, the Machine Age can one 


day transform itself into the Leisure Age. 
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exactly in prose, and if stage plays filmed usually 
make bad movies, it might be expected that TV 
at its best would be inning to convey an 
aesthetic or intellectual satisfaction new in kind— 
to create works of art, however slight, intrinsically 
different from those of sound radio. 

It is t00 soon to be sure; but so far, in dramatic 
or feature programmes, it seems that the art of 
TY, in idiom and in impact, hardly differs in kind 
from that of the cinema. is is perhaps inevit- 
able; many TV programmes are, of course, filmed, 
It is with the movies rather than with sound 
redio that TV should be compared, and by those 
standards, perhaps, that it should be judged. 

Of one kind of TV programme alone can it be 
said that it is uniquely and specially of TV, and 
could hardly exist if had not been invented. 
That is the programme which seeks to explore 
and exploit the intimacies of human suffering, the 
agonies of embarrassment felt by those who sud- 
denly find themselves hauled before the cameras. 
I have not yet seen Mr. Winn’s programme, Write 
to Winn (ITV, every other Thursday, .7.30), 
which has had, on the whole, a good press (and 
actors, not “ real people,” are used in it), or Miss 
Edana Romney in Is This Your Problem? 
(B.B.C., Thursday, 10.30 p.m.); but last Saturday 
(ITV, 7.15) I did see Mr. Derek Roy in People 
Are Funny. 

This is one of the programmes in which ordin- 
ary people are taken unawares by extraordinary 
intrusions into their privacy; exposed not only 
to the cameras but to the uproarious laughter of 
a large studio audience; and then consoled with 
lavish gifts—pressure-cookers, washing-machines, 
refrigerators, all the desiderata of the well-condi- 
tioned modern housewife. 

For one of last Saturday’s items an ordinary, 
pleasant, middle-class couple were inveigled on 
to the stage of the theatre from which the pro- 
gramme was transmitted. Mr. Roy asked the 
woman what she loved best in the world, “ My 
husband,” she said. “ We'll soon see how much 
you love him,” said Mr, Roy. 
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understand the past. Indeed, there is no 
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The husband was then shut in a cupboard 
(rather like an earth closet) with a hole in its top. 
A man was stationed above it with a bucket of 
ice-cold water. “If I give you five shillings,” said 
Mr. Roy to the wife, “may we pour the water 
over him?” “No,” she said. “Seven-and-six? 
...+ Ten shillings?” “No, no, no!” “Well, 
what about a dozen pairs of fully fashioned nylons 
. . » look at them, aren’t they lovely and sheer?” 
“Oh... that’s different! ” 

The water was poured: a stified howl from 
inside the cupboard, the wife a picture of remorse- 
ful anxiety. The process was repeated, with more 
and more horrifying. deposits (quick-drying 
cement, porridge) and ever richer bribes. The 
wife was almost in tears, but overwhelmed by her 
sudden acquisition of all these gleaming gadgeté. 
The saving gimmick was that the cupboard had a 
false ceiling which caught all the muck: the 
husband emerged unharmed, his wife fell in his 
arms. 

This is no means the roughest affront to 
human dignity that has been seen on television. 
Possibly no great harm was done to the couple 
concerned—though, unless she was a consummate 
actress, the wife had a pretty thorough emotional 
shaking-up. I found the programme degrading 
to watch—and impossible to switch off. 

“Human problem” programmes deal with 
more serious situations than this, but their essence 
is the same: to expose human beings spiritually 
naked for the entertainment of inquisitive 
strangers. They are the apotheosis of the keyhole. 
To claim that their purpose is “to try to help 

le” is cant. Their purpose is to make money. 
f a few people are helped incidentally, so much 
the better. 

Such, then, is TV’s only distinctive contribution 
so far. It may be the raw material of a new art- 
form. If so, it still awaits its Griffith or its 
Pudovkin. 


* * * 


Listeners and viewers long accustomed to the 
B.B.C.’s monopoly in the word “ epilogue” may 
have been surprised to find that, on ITV, it is 
used, but not to describe a fragment of late-night 
religion. Instead, a poem is read, rather well: 
Her eyes the glow-worm lend thee . . ., for 
instance, 

This, however, is only An Epilogue. The 
B.B.C.’s is still The Epilogue. Both are disfigured 
by visual vulgarisms: on the B.B.C. a Presby- 
terian university chaplain, the Rev. Ian Pitt- 
Watson, whose voice and manner are admirably 
composed, fades into a pietistic still-life, a com- 

sition of shimmering cross and open Book; on 
TV a peculiarly nasty olde-Englishe lettering 
is used for the title. 

It is strange that those who are s ing so 
much money on these services shduldn’t know 
where to look for competent designers of such 
details. 

Tom DriBerG 


“ Small Hotel,” at the St. Martin’s 


This play despite all portents is curiously, mildly, 
pleasing. It is the tale of Albert, the aged but ever 
so dodgy head waiter, who is ousted from his posi- 
tion by the flashy bit imposed by the hotel company’s 
efficiency expert (played with incisive character by 
Mr. Anthony Sharp). We are soon agreeably 
charmed by the piece, if never passionately involved. 
It is.as if we ourselves had dropped into such a 
residential hotel, and been lightly amused by the 
eccentric behaviour of the residents and the crafty 
arts of the staff, while consuming a tepidly indifferent 
meal, The play possesses the merit of a genuine, if 
fondly exaggerated, observation. Gordon Harker as 
Albert, whom he plays like a cracksman resting 
between engagements, has the more obviously reward- 
ing part. As the waiter of forty years, as experi- 
enced at extracting tips as corks, for ever being 
“given” wine by customers and fiddling the iunch 
checks, he is content to play quietly, on occasion even 
too slowly so that you anticipate him and have to 
dawdle to let him catch up. Miss Marjorie Fielding 
never misses a glint of opportunity. She raps out, 
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all beak and bite, with every chance she gets, like a 
woodpecker with a grudge-against-society complex. 
And she beats the woodpecker with a smile which 
when it comes is as heart warming as a bite of crab- 
apple. 

M. C. 


Sally in Whose Alley ? 


“I Am a Camera,” at the London Pavilion 
“It’s Always Fair Weather,” at the Empire 


A rather silly title; it should have been Sally 
Bowles. For Sally Bowles is what, for better or 
worse, one remembers of the film; and Sally 
Bowles it was who started walking in Berlin, 1930. 
Odd that she should have emerged so far, Mr. 
Norris, the larger figure, being still book-bound. 
Or perhaps not so odd. The sketch, provided it 
has life, may struggle more than the full-length 
portrait. It must realise itself, come more into 
its own, The trouble is that not Mr. Isherwood 
but others should have helped in this liberation. 
The Van Druten play, from which the film takes 
its title and material, gave full play to Sally, 
though in ayy prey ynnners one may feel she was 
losing herself. t, certainly, to the Isherwood 
reader she is in this final grasp after popularity 
described outside the London Pavilion as “the 
gamiest and whackiest picture of the year.” Miss 
Julie Harris plays her as one strayed, not from the 
counties, but the chorus row; and in doing so only 
follows the script. I may say that I enjoyed her 
performance—she is indeed an actress of electric 
charm—and, moderately, the whole film, though 
the farther it got from Isherwood the less indi- 
vidual it became. 

We had, of course, to pick up Sally Bowles in 
the night-club where she sang, not badly with 
don’t-care appeal, but in the best-groomed 
manner to a tune considerably haunting. Isher- 
wood on the screen (Laurence Harvey) sits and 
frowns; throughout the film one of the difficulties 
will be what to make or do with him, a fault 
coming from the play. Oddities are made much 
of. He takes vitamin pills, he is always imagining 
the onset of horrible diseases, he is vaguely 
political and yet more vaguely sexual: one gets 
little of the sharp reticence of the Mister Issyvoo 
of the stories, or of Isherwood himself who in 
those days hid behind a shy grin, while train- 
ing on human beings a humorous bird-watcher’s 
eye. The bother of externalising him was not 
really solved by Mr. Van Druten in his play, and 
in the film this rather negative figure is, in despair, 
subjected to farcical episodes springing from his 
valetudinarianism. A couple of parties are flung 
in, one of a Marx Brothers kind in which the 
invalid is flocked round, hurled into cold and hot 
baths, and finally electrocuted—the sort of scene 
that could only have been devised by some script- 
writer at his wits’ end—and a publisher’s party at 
which the whole story is supposed, not very con- 
vincingly, to be told in flashback. Authors on the 
screen come off badly. I remember Herbert 
Marshall as, and not in the least like, Mr. Somer- 
set Maugham, brooding over a fashionable gather- 
ing and murmuring in the camera’s ear “Here 
comes my hero”; and Miss Merle Oberon as 
George Sand, Isherwood has been hardly more 
lucky. But for all its vulgarisations J Am a 
Camera, directed A Henry lius and bank- 
ing heavily on its “ X” certificate (abortion hinted 
at), is perhaps worth visiting for Miss Harris’s 
performance and something individual that per- 
sists in its relationship of two people tangently 
in love, 

The new Gene Kelly film is a disappointment. 
Dealing with three demobilised soldiers it lacks 
the exhilaration of On the Town, and song and 
dance deploy a mechanical briskness among bars, 
reunions, commercial TV and the boxing racket. 
Once, in a roller-skate lyric of a New York street, 
Mr. Kelly for a moment or two comes into his 
own. 

WILLIAM WHITEBAIT 
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Correspondence 
COMMUNIST PRISONERS 


Sm,—I was glad to see your comment on the 
French telegram requesting the release of Paul 
Ignotus, which runs “today, on the tide of com- 
parative jiberalism, he may have a chance of free- 
dom.” In his case, from private reports from 
Hungary, I am inclined to share your optimism. 
Usually, however, one must add: “ If he is still alive.” 
Reports on the treatment of prisoners in East Euro- 
pean gaols seem to indicate that the traditional police 
cruelty has survived, and has perhaps worsened. 

I know, for instance, of a number of minor poli- 
tical prisoners recently released in Rumania, who 
were beaten daily during their three years of im- 
prisonment, and this not during questioning, but by 
their guards either for their own pleasure or as a 
method. ‘The most recent news of Juliu Maniu dates 
from two years ago, when the octogenarian peasant 
leader was so thoroughly beaten up that he had to 
be taken urgently to the St. Vincent de Paul Hospital. 
Since then there has been no news of him. The hos- 
pital has kept its secret better than a grave. 

This is why no effort should be spared to save 
as many of these men as quickly as possible, even 
though their release does not represent for all a 
return to normal life. For some of them it will be 
merely a change from prison to house arrest, and the 
prospect of living on the charity of the family and 
of friends who have some courage left. 

I would have liked to believe the Vienna corre- 
spondent of The Times, reporting on October 17 
the release of an old friend with whom I have so 
often disagreed, the former chairman of the Rumanian 
Socialist Party, C. Titel-Petrescu. But Vienna has 
proved rather an unreliable source for such news, 
For instance, Anna Pauker, who is officially still a 
member of the Rumanian Central Committee and lives 
in Bucharest, has several times been killed and 
resuscitated in reports from Vienna. Also from there 
some months ago came reports of the release of Petru 
Mihaila and Simeon Garbovan, the veteran leaders 
of the Rumanian miners. Yet they still are in prison. 

Until such time as the Communists have the 
courage to admit the crimes they have committed and 
no longer make a mystery of the fate of those they 
have imprisoned without trial and without any respect 
even of their own laws, why should one believe in 
a “liberalisation” of their regime? 

DANIEL NORMAN 


THE LABOUR M.P. 


S1r,—Mary Stewart’s penetrating analysis of the 
biographical background of the members of the 
Parliamentary Labour Party is of great interest and 
importance. I wish she had been able to indicate 
how many of those with a university background 
had previously won a grammar school “free place” 
under the Balfour Education Act of 1902, which 
was justified at the time of its passage through 
Parliament as a measure which would bring the 
benefits of higher education within reach of the 
future leaders of the working-class movement, 

It would be of great value if a similar biographical 
analysis could be made of the membership of a 
number of typical Labour groups on municipal and 
county councils, In this field the products of the 
free place system seem conspicuous by their absence, 
despite the fact that since 1902 tens of thousands 
of the ablest children from working-class homes 
have won free places into selective grammar schools, 

It is becoming increasingly difficult to recruit to 
local councils men and women of the calibre of the 
trade unionist “born in the late Victorian era,” 
whose biography is so vividly outlined by Mary 
Stewart. Though such men left school at 13 or 14, 
or even at 11, they later became the backbone of 
the Adult School movement and the W.E.A. 
tutorial. The corresponding youngsters of today 
are practically certain to win a grammar school free 
place at 11, and this seems in most cases to educate 
them out of the working-class movement altogether. 

Labour-controlled councils and Labour groups at 
the local government level have to rely for their 
personnel on the products of the secondary modern 


school which, unlike the old elementary school, has 
been carefully creamed at 11 and 13 of all its ablest 
pupils. The failure of the products of the selective 
grammar school to shoulder responsibility for the 
important but unpaid work of local government 
seems to provide a strong social argument in favour 
of the comprehensive or bilateral secondary school. 
Otherwise, our educational system may divide the 
country into “two nations” almost as effectively as 
extremes of wealth and poverty divided it in 
Disraeli’s time. R. St. Joun READE 
3 Oakland Road, 
Bristol, 6. 


THE SOUTHERN SUDAN 


Sm,—In your issue of September 3, 1955, you 
suggested that the Southern Sudan should be given 
some kind of autonomy within the larger orbit of 
an independent Sudan. This, I believe, would be a 
highly desirable solution for our “ Southern” prob- 
lem were it not for a considerable number of practical 
difficulties. 

In the first place, the Southern Sudan is composed 
of two ethnic groups, the Nilotes and the Firtit, the 
former being the more numerous, amounting to two- 
thirds of its population of two and a half million 
approximately. Though the Nilotes, superficially, 
may be considered the more primitive of the two 
groups (because they are stark naked and because 
they have so far resisted all outside influences con- 
cerning education), they are in fact the more advanced 
socially. For one thing, they have property in cattle. 
Moreover, they have been in touch with the cattle- 
owning tribes of the Northern Sudan for generations. 
To them the Northern Sudan is not a foreign land, 
and the Northern Sudanese are not such an alien 
people. Indeed, the Dinka (the largest tribe in the 
South, numbering over a million) speak of them- 
selves as a lost branch of the Ja’aliyin (the largest 
Arab tribe in the North). They do not nurse any 
bitter memories of the slave trade, for the simple 
reason that they were slave-traders themselves, acting 
as the striking arm for Zubayr Pasha and his fellow 
slave-traders. The Firtit were their victims, and to 
this day they think of them as their lost slaves. To 
have a government run by Firtit clerks and 
“mamurs” (which would naturally follow from the 
concession of autonomy to the South) is the most 
abhorrent thing that could happen to the Dinka and 
their kinsmen the Nuer. 

The Bari, the Latukuo, the Acholi, and the Azandi 
are unlike the Nilotes, a very primitive people, in 
spite of the veneer of education brought to them by 
the missionaries. Cannibalism used to be practised 
among the Azandi only a generation ago, and there 
is little doubt that clandestine cannibalism is still to 


be found. The Northern Sudanese are a very alien | 


tribe to these people. They have only come in con- 
tact with them through the agency of the all-powerful 
white man. Now that the white man has gone, the 


Firtit do not see any reason why they should accept | 


the rule of another African tribe whose strength has 
not been demonstrated to them. Finding themselves 
in possession of fire-arms, and having already been 
worked upon by treacherous outsiders, together with 
some of their own half-educated elements, they 
mutinied. The atrocities and mutilations (details of 


which may not have reached the British Press), which | 
they inflicted on the Northern women and children, | 
indicate that what may have begun as a political bid | 


for power became an anarchistic orgy of blood lust 
and looting. ‘The facility with which hitherto re- 
sponsible medical assistants and police officials, to- 
gether with the primitive people from the bush 


indulged in indiscriminate rape and murder, shows | 


that all these years the African “ ju-ju” has only been 
under the surface. More than one hint of the exist- 
ence on the other side of Africa of this pertinent 
fact appears in Elspeth WHuxley’s book, Four 
Guineas. 


The Nilotes, however, know where their own in- | 


terests lie with regard to their relations with the 
Northerners. In Bahr Al Ghazal Province, it was the 


Dinka population that intimated the Latukuo garrison | 


and frightened them when they showed signs of 
mutiny. 


Furthermore, it might well be asked, if the South | 


were to be given autonomy, would not the Masalit of 
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Dar Fur (for so long a self-ruling community) and the 
Bija of the Red Sea Hills press for the same? What, 
then, would remain of the Northern Sudan once these 
provinces ‘have been separated? There is, in fact, 
no such thing as a united Southern Sudan. 


One cannot help thinking that the Northern 
Sudanese are now faced with one of the most 
puzzling dilemmas of modern times. As believers 


in democracy and the right of self-determination, we 
sheuld agree to allow the South to practice its own 
self-rule, just as we have convinced the British and 
the Egyptians to allow us to run our own Govern- 
ment. However, as the Southern Sudanese are too 
backward and too divided among themselves to be 
able to exercise their natural right to self-rule, and 
as we cannot give up the South lest it should become 
a prize for the grasping settlers of Kenya, we should 
adopt something similar to the strong-arm imperialist 
policies which we have so recently been keen to 
criticise and condemn. AppuLta Et Tavis 
63/3 Hei Matar, Khartoum. 


PRIVATE PRACTICE AND HEALTH 
SERVICE 


Sirny—The correspondence which has followed your 
article has largely been concerned with matters of 
fact which can easily be settled by reference to 
published figures or to the statutes of the Health 
Act and its regulations. For example, Dr. Fox is 
wrong in stating that “amenity beds” are only 
available on medical orders, and are reserved for 
the very ill. All single rooms in hospital are, at least 
nominally, at the disposal of the medical staff. for 
the most seriously ill patients, but the amenity bed 
(hence its name) was introduced expressly to give 
privacy to those who desired it and were willing 
to pay the -relatively small extra cost of providing 
this luxury, It is thought that about one in four 
of all adult patients desire to be alone in hospital: 
amenity beds are available for perhaps 0.5 per cent 
Another point easily dealt with from published figures 
is the extraordinary suggestion that people wait 
longer for private beds than for public wards 

But what interests most people on this subject is 


Just published 


COLLECTED 
WORKS OF 
J. V. STALIN 


Volume XIII 
June 1930 — January 1934 


This volume covers one of the most im- 
portant periods im the history of the 
Soviet Union—the successful conclusion 
of the first Five Year Plan—which laid 
the foundations for the present great 
industrial strength of the USSR, Stalin's 
report on this historic occasion, and his 
report to the 17th Congress on the wider 
issues involved, are both included here, 
together with previously 
published correspondence. 


certain un- 
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the question of principle. To what extent may a 
public service compromise with the principle of 
equal access in order to permit the purchase of 
privileges? To an extent which makes many people 
uneasy, we allow justice to be “bought” by the 
system which makes the most successful lawyers only 
available to the rich. Our grandfathers thought it a 
social injury that education should be the preserve 
of a minority, selected on no basis of merit but 
merely by the luck of imbheritance or the capacity 
of their parents to amass a fortune, but until quite 
recently the grammar school was out of reach of 
very many children who were clever enough to profit 
by it. We have now agreed that higher education 
is not a luxury but a necessity. Private schools 
remain, but within the public educational service you 
cannot buy the smaller class, the better qualified 
teacher or special equipment and accommodation, 
In intention at least it is merit, not money, which 
decides what sort of education a child receives. So 
jong as we have inequalities of income without super- 
abundance of goods, luxuries will be purchasable, 
and even if we had equality, we should aot all buy 
the same luxuries. But justice, education and health 
are necessities, not luxuries, and once it is conceded 
(as it has been since 1944 for education, and since 
1946 for health) that the State must provide them, 
the principle is established that service must be given 
on 4 basis of need, and on no other basis. 

Within the National Health Service, therefore, 
there is no proper place for the patient who not only 
buys the luxury of a single room, but is also allowed 
to make a bid for extra safety by hiring, at a cost 
prohibitive for most people, specialists, special nurses, 
special apparatus, and above all more speedy treat- 
ment, It is this consideration which has made the 
Labour Party declare its intention of abolishing 
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private beds in hospitals, and it is generally thought 
that private beds were only allowed to remain, when 
National Health Service was introduced by the 
Labour Party, because the Minister (Mr. Bevan) was 
told that this was one of the concessions which must 
be made if the active opposition of “ consultants” 
to the service was to be avoided. 


Bickley, Kent. 


Duncan Leys 


MARX AS HISTORIAN 


Sin,—Mr. Pearce informs me that M. N. Pok- 
rovsky has been mentioned in Russia this year. This 
shows that I was not quite up to date in the changes 
of Soviet orthodoxy, and I acknowledge my error. 
But it does not alter the fact that Pokrovsky’s works, 
publicly puffed by Lenin, were banned by Stalin in 
1934. Nor does it answer my main point, clearly 
made in my previous letter, viz.: that Marx is not 


* the essential inspirer of modern social and economic 


history, but merely a prominent figure in it. He 
has his followers, now blinded by their allegiance; 
but the main stream of historical study has passed 
him by. Historically, he remains a huge fossil lodged 
in a living stream, discolouring indeed a thin trickle 
of it, but without influence upon its further course. 
Christ Church, H. R. Trevor-Rorer 
Oxford. 


F. M. ALEXANDER 


Smm,—I have been gravely disappointed in the 
obituaries of an undoubtedly gifted man that have 
appeared not only in The Times and the Manchester 
Guardian but in your journal, where he is dismissed 
with the faint praise that damns. 


CHAO FENG 
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The truth is that F. M. Alexander made a unig'¢ 
contribution to human well-being, and one which is 
still, in spite of famous adherents, not yet fully appre- 
ciated. He showed that all physical education up till 
now (although glimpses of light have been seen in 
various quarters recently) has been on a faulty basis. 
Experts have been dealing piecemeal with a mechan- 
ism which is essentially an organic whole, and Alex- 
ander showed how this wholeness could be main- 
tained. This necessitates an understanding not only 
of man’s skeleton and musculature but also of his 
psychological mechanism. The vast majority of 
people today are trapped in fixed habits of bodily 
attitude (not unrelated to their mental attitude) which 
seriously handicap them, albeit unconsciously, and it 
is often only when serious harm has resulted in 
bodily pain or inability to be at ease that they seek 
relief—too often the relief of some palliative. Alex- 
ander believed that only by taking responsibility for 
one’s physical behaviour can one be free of these 
stresses, and he not only showed that it is necessary, 
giving all the essential details, but how it can be done. 
Let me readily admit that I think he was often his 
own enemy in the way he broadcast his ideas, but he 
never believed his methods provided a panacea, and 
he specifically states so in one of his books. 

I personally owe life and career to Alexander; and 
not only did he help many people but he taught me, 
and others, to do the same, although my methods now 
vary a great deal from his. Incidentally, the Isobel 
Cripps Centre was founded on the basis of my own 
work and was, I am sorry to say, opposed and rejected 
by my old friend and helper “F. M.” 

Cuarues A. NEIL 

The Re-education Centre, 

18 Lansdowne Road, W.11. 


ROYAL MARRIAGE 


Smr,—I found this verse recently: the sex is not 
appropriate, but the rest seems topical. 
ON THE ROYAL MARRIAGE ACT 
Quoth Dick to Tom,—This Act appears 
Absurd, as I’m alive, 
To take the Crown at eighteen years, 
The Wife at twenty-five. 


The mystery how shall we explain 
For, sure, as Dowdeswell said, 
Thus early if they’re fit to reign 
They must be fit to wed! 


Quoth Tom to Dick,—Thou art a fool, 

And little knowst of life, 

Alas! ’tis easier far to rule a kingdom 

Than a wife.”—Annual Reginer’ 1772, p. 217. 
Dowdeswell was an M.P. who spoke against the 

Marriage Act in the House of Commons. 
RICHARD FREEMAN 

1 Temple Gardens, E.C. 


FLEET STREET NOTEBOOK 


Str,—Mr. Francis Williams ought to read the 
Daily Sketch a little more often. He misquotes Time 
magazine’s listing of Sketch “ priorities.” “Alarm 
ringing ” in THe New STATESMAN was “ alarm ringing 
political coverage ” when it appeared in Time. This 
misquotation is followed by a statement by Mr. 
Williams that the Sketch represents a “retreat from 
politics and . . . public affairs.” 

If he read the paper regularly he would know how 
many votes the vigour and punch of the Daily Sketch 
swung away from the Socialists at the last election. 
He would be informed of the lead given by the 
Sketch in arousing public opinion in the Soho 
scandal, a demand for action now supported by the 
News Chronicle and Sunday Express, and praised by 
the Daily Herald. 

He lists, it appears, as “frivolous matters” stories 
on two days about a girl who, although convicted of 


| no crime, was sent first to prison and then to Borstal. 
| This case “ gravely disturbed 


” a Bench of magistrates 
and an M.P. pressed the Home Office for an inquiry. 
However, Mr. Williams has to admit the justice 
of our claim to be Britain’s fastest growing news- 
paper. So it can be assumed that very few people 
agree with his “gloomy conclusions.” And that 
suits us fine. HERBERT GUNN, 
Daily Sketch. Editor 
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Beau Sabreur 


The party will be large and rather free 

And people will be given lots of rope 

The Duke of Dorset, M.F.H., K.G., 

Will bring a divorcée in heliotrope. 
How that unpublished ballade conjures up the 
Edwardian week-end for us, the tangles in the 
corridors, the stale cigar smoke, the belching, 
burping, stud-popping and glove-bursting at the 
billiard table, the thick tumblers of b. and s.! 
We must lay aside our nostalgia-coloured spec- 
tacles and admit that in spite of Max and Marie 
Lloyd and the Enigma Variations, the clip-clop 
of hansom cabs, the virtues of Kipps and Tommy 
Atkins, the mashers in the Row standing three- 
deep on park benches for a glimpse of Mrs. 
Langtry, it was a vicious age, an age “ of fevered 
luxury . . . of peculiar human ineptitude.” 
“ People ”—it is Sir Harold Nicolson speaking— 
“ possessed false values and they endeavoured, 
fortunately without success, to impose those 
values upon their children. The whole glittering 
decade passed in an atmosphere of plethoric 
friction. It is time that the jade and lobster of 
the Edwardian epoch was exposed.” 

When we think of Belloc, it is as the great 
head-hunter of this Edwardian wasteland. He is 
the ironic champion of the Maxim gun, the 
chronicler of Hell and Mrs. Roebeck : 

And so through each declining phase 

Of empty effort, jaded wit, 

And day by day of London days, 

Obscurely, more obscurely lit; 


Until the uncertain shadows flit 
ae to the shuddering air 


A Darkening, and the end of it: — 
And Mrs. Roebeck will be there. 


Indeed, Belloc’s gallery of grinning skulls, his 
dons, politicians, financiers, clubmen, nouveaux 
riches and Protectionist buccaneers—Lambkin, 
Captain Sin, Emmanuel Burden, Mr. Clutter- 
buck, Sir Charles T. Repton and the rest—are 
the precursors of Sweeney, Madame Sosostris 
and the Bradford millionaire. The greed, accidia 
and uprootedness of these “ dreadful Guardians 
of the Pit” found their true end-product in 
Alfred Prufrock. 

It is safe to say that in the past twenty years 
more nonsense has been talked about Belloc than 
about any other great English writer, with the 
possible exception of Kipling. A great man 
has been consistently denigrated and dis- 
honoured because his faith and political opinions 
happened to be at variance with the ethos of 
Mr. Gollancz (not then a fellow-travelling Zen 
Buddhist) and of the Left Book Club. A dozen 
bad and absurdly prejudiced historical works, 
written at reckless speed in his sixties fo earn 
money, gave a phalanx of dons—effectual and 
ineffectual—the opportunity for a smokescreen 
of sneers that has effectively hidden Belloc’s 
genius from a generation of readers; they have 
been headed off from The Four Men, The Path 
to Rome, and The Cruise of the “ Nona”’* by 
some Lambkin’s self-righteous annotation of 
Cranmer or Characters of the Reformation. 

* The Cruise of the “Nona.” By HtLame BELLOC. 
fn. an Introduction by Lorp STANLEY OF 
ALDERLEY. Constable. 20s. 
} Ces —— ae Another: A Miscellany From His 
ony ay BeLtoc. Cho 


j HILAIRE sen by 
& Carter. 10s. 6d. 
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One of Belloc’s greatest qualities as a writer 
is energy. Though it has become the fashion to 
admire minuscule genius, the merest glance at his 
bibliography is staggering. He had, as he himself 
wrote of his hero Ronsard, “that power, which 
our anemic age can hardly comprehend, of 
writing, writing, writing, without fear of 
exhaustion, without irritability or self-criticism, 
without danger of comparing the better with the 
worse.” Even more impressive is the variety of 
his masteries as a writer. He rings all the changes, 
from the wit and high spirits of The Cautionary 
Tales, the exquisite fooling of Belinda, the som- 
breness and gaiety of The Four Men (my own 
favourite), to the nobility of his poem In Praise 
of Wine and the grave disquisitions of The 
Cruise of the “Nona.” On most of the great 
themes of life—poetry, religion, love, war and 
revolution, the loneliness of old age and “ the 
passing of human affection”—few men have 
written so greatly. 

I think that he will be remembered primarily 
as an ironist, rather than as a poet. As one 
might expect, he had no high opinion of Voltaire. 
Rasselas, he contrarily thought, was a much finer 
book than Candide—*“ the second is like the 
blows of a hammer chiselling out a marble statue 
of great perfection, but the first is like a 
rhythmical swell of deep water.” Yet at its best, 
Belloc’s irony is masterly and in the manner of 
the master. Take this passage, for instance, in 
which Mrs. Markham discusses the police and 
the Battle of Sidney Street: 

Tommy: What do they do, Mamma, when, 
after the policemen have hit and hit and hit 
with their truncheons, and yet people will not 
obey? 

Mrs. Markham: Such a case, my dear 
Tommy, very rarely occurs. There was, indeed, 
one case which was very grave. 

Mary (eagerly): Do tell us about it, Mamma? 

Mrs. M.: I will. Houndsditch was infested 
at that time with no less than two desperadoes. 
I am glad to say they were not English, but 
Lithuanian in religion; and though the police 
were only too willing to hit them on the head 
with their truncheons it was impossible to get 
at them; for they would shoot off revolvers, so 
that it was really dangerous for the police to 
go near. 

Mary: Did they succeed in getting away, 
dear Mamma? 

Mrs. M.: I never heard, my dear, what hap- 
pened to these wicked men, but, anyhow, they 
never reappeared. Some say that one of them 
was burnt alive when the police set fire to the 
house. 

Tommy: I am very glad to hear this, 
Mamma. But I suppose this does not often 
happen? 

Mrs. M.: No, my dear. It has never hap- 
pened before, and I hope it will never happen 
again. 

That surely is as Voltairean as anything in 
English. 

It is true that in The Cruise of the “ Nona” 
Belloc went on record as being an admirer of 
Mussolini. That was in 1925, when the Duce 
commanded the emotional support of a number 
of great Englishmen, including Sir Winston 
Churchill. Unhappily, he also supported 
General Franco. As against this, he was the 
forecaster of Hitler and the avowed enemy of 
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German militarism in all its guises, at a time 
when his great opponent, Shaw, in plays like 
Geneva, was indulging in a nakedly egoistic 
display of Hitler- and Stalin-worship that it sull 
sickens one to read. Belloc at least had convic- 
tions. Mr. Edmund Wilson’s brilliant study of 
the later Shaw as a political man should be read 
by all who wish to understand the psychology 
of that vain old sophist. 

The clue to Belloc’s character, of course, is 
that mentally he was a Frenchman. It has 
become a fashionable smear to compare him to 
Maurras and Claudel but, in fact, he had little in 
common with either. Unlike Maurras, he was 
a Christian and, though he had some slight 
measure of Claudel’s greatness as a poet, the 
failure of his life from a worldly point of view 
proves that he was without Claudel’s unscrupu- 
lousness, opportunism and hypocrisy. Belloc 
really loved the poor and hated social injustice; 
Claudel only affected to do so. If Belloc resem- 
bles anyone, it is Péguy. Both had the same 
simplicity, the same grandeur, the same fierce 
sense of national epic; both had the same undis- 
criminating patriotism. France, like England, 
has her two nations and Belloc was at home in 
either. In his fine memoir of his friend, Mr. 
J. B. Morton tells us that one one occasion he 
sang, 

in a very delicate, light voice some song of the 

Court of Louis XVI. “That was how they 

sang before the Revolution.” Then he sud- 

denly bellowed with all the power of his lungs 
the Chant du Départ: “That was how they 
sang when the Revolution came... .” 
At the close of his Marie Antoinette the guns of 
Wattignies alternate heroically with the rouged, 
sunken-eyed woman in the tumbril; the plumage 
and the dying bird are reconciled. 

Belloc’s colossal vision of °89, his sense of all 
that it meant to Frenchmen and to European 
civilisation, inspired his finest prose. He wrote 
nothing better than his pen-portraits of Robes- 
pierre, Danton and St. Just. “God,” he wrote 
of the first, “had given him a kind of stone 
tabernacle within the soul, where he could 
treasure absolute truths and this tabernacle 
remained impregnable.” His description of the 
death of Danton is among the greatest pieces of 
revolutionary writing in all literature: it is in 
the direct line of Carlyle and Michelet and 
Trotsky (it says, incidentally, in 30 pages all that 
M. Camus takes so long to say in L’Homme 
Revolté). 

Yet, paradoxically, it was the very strength of 
his feeling for the Revolution that was respon- 
sible for Belloc’s warped view of political demo- 
cracy. Perhaps I can best explain what I mean 
by an analogy with Rimbaud. Sometime in the 
1870s a jerrymandering patriot named Paul de 
Cassagnac called on the Bonapartists and Repub- 
licans of the day “to remember their fathers in 
92.” This was too much for Rimbaud, who 
thereupon wrote the great sonnet that begins 
“Morts de Quatre-vingt-douze et de Quatre- 
vingt-treize,.. .” and ends with searing irony, — 
“ Messieurs de Cassagnac nous reparlent de 
vous!” 


Belloc felt the same. For him political demo- 
cracy was simply a sham, a huge piece of shadow 
boxing staged by the MM. de Cassagnac of the 
Commons or the French Chamber. In 1911, 
when Asquith and Balfour, after the greatest 
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crisis in British political history since the Reform 
Bill, shocked their supporters by hobnobbing 
amiably with one another at F. E. Smith’s fancye 
dress party, there were plenty of Englishmen 
who agreed with him. But Belloc’s view was 
far more distorted than that. For him the 
House of Commons was not only a sham, it 
was a racket, a talking-shop of crooks, puppets 
and international high finance, manipulated for 
the sake of private gain in the interests of the 
Rich. Applying the prejudices of a militant 
French clerical to the House, he saw West- 
minster through a glass darkly. He died believ- 
ing Lloyd George had taken bribes from Rufus 
Isaacs, just as he died believing in the guilt of 
Dreyfus. In 1940 the late Hugh Kingsmill, and 
a friend who has told me the story, visited Belloc 
at King’s Land, They talked of poetry and 
politics, of wine and travel, in a vain effort w 
draw the old man out. It was the day after 
Churchill had made one of his great 

broadcasts and, at length, my friend,  Atacet 
up the sponge, asked Belloc if he had heard the 
Prime Minister the previous evening. The old 
tiger’s eyes lit up for an instant: “ Churchill! ” 
he spat out, “that Yankee careerist! ” 

Belloc’s old age was unenviable. His wife 
and two sons died, death took Chesterton and 
many other friends, his life grew cold and 
penurious. As Mr. Morton has told us, he was 
filled with remorse for the damage he had done 
his spirit by so many years of vindictiveness and 
combat. One by one his persona, the strands of 
temperament that he personified in The Four 
Men—The Poet, The Sailor, Grizzlebeard and 
Myself—slipped away into the shadows. There 
is something Miltonic about those last obscure 
ten years of Belloc’s life. In a terrible essay 
entitled “ A Tender Farewell to the World,” he 
rages blindly against a humanity that has become 
hateful to him, It is an essay full of loathing 
and I am sorry that Mr. Cahill should have 
reprinted it, It is unworthy of a great writer and 
it does not express the man that his friends knew 
or that his readers know. Here, instead, in a 
postcard to his friend from Brussels, is Belloc 
in his good time. 

Here I sit, just on the spot where the detest- 
able Hoorn millionaires had their traitorous 
heads chopped off: would they had the 
ringleader, William of Orange, but he lived on 
to do untold evil with his vast fortune, and to 
ruin Christendom and the poor, It is an after- 
noon of Paradise. No noise in the great square, 
soft sunlight and excellent white port at 44d. 
the large glass. 

Here we may justly take leave of him. 

Joun RayMonD 


In the Movement 


Movement, not matter, First the honest clack 
Of stiff iambs (no sensualist, we think), 

Crossing the points then, riding the other track: 
The swerve of blood beneath the graph of ink. 


Feeling so pruned—oneself seen at remove, 

The poet * tough’ because the verse is ‘ hard ’— 
Lacks, not control, but space in which to move, 
The scene’s no landscape, but a shunting-yard. 


The Non-Political Soldier 


Panzer Battles 1939-1945. By Major-GENERAL 
FP. W. von MELLENTHIN. Cassell. 36s. 


“In this book,” writes General Mellenthin, “I 
have attempted to set out the main tactical lessons 
emerging from the war of 1939-45, and in particu- 
lar to stress the dangers we all face from the 
immense and well-organised armies of the Soviet 
Union.” 

Let us first look at the author. General 
Mellenthin seems to be a typical, able, and in his 
way attractive member of that German military 
hierarchy which, rightly or wrongly, we have 
learned so deeply to distrust. He comes from a 
good military family in East Germany, served with 
the cavalry, graduated via the Kriegsakademie to 
the General Staff, and remained a staff officer 
throughout the war. Few men can have seen so 
much gt ty better able to analyse it. He 
served in P France and Greece; in Africa 
and, for two years, in Russia; in Lorraine against 
Patton and in the Ardennes under Rundstedt; and 
ended his career as Chief of Staff to the Fifth 
Panzer Army, trapped in the ruins of the Ruhr. 
We see him in the illustrations to his book, sleek, 
deft, efficient, at the elbow of Rommel, Balck and 
Model, and can visualise him swiftly unravelling 
their brusque orders and transmitting them to the 
huge units under their command. He was the 
dedicated technician, the non-political soldier. 

Other military technicians will read what he has 
to say with the deepest interest. They will see 
again that the Germans owed their victories in 
France and Africa, not to longer preparation or 
superior strength, but to the orthodox military 
virtues of speed and surprise. To mect the 
British offensive in November 1941 Rommel had 
395 tanks against 748; and to study his method of 
dividing the enemy and crushing him in detail is 
to see again the tactics of the young Napoleon in 
Italy—who was also dealing with a large, well- 
equipped and courageous army, led and lost by 
cautious generals who could never concentrate 
their forces and who were always worrying about 
their supplies. But in Russia the Germans met 
their match. The Red Army commanders were 
as bold as their own, and far more ruthless in their 
acceptance of casualties. Seldom can there have 
been a conflict between antagonists so well- 
matched, and the account of these battles, swaying 
to and fro over hundreds of square miles, is quite 
absorbing. rs was possibly the greatest 
eee oduced by either side during the 
war, hellenthin brings forward more 
por for the view that, but for Hitler’s inter- 
ference, he and Guderian could have decided the 
campaign. There will be no lack of critics to 

argue that this is simply a new “ stab-in-the-back ” 
lemads but they will have to make out a very good 
case. 

On the level of tactics, then, this is an admirable 
and instructive book, more detailed than 
Guderian’s and wider in scope than Westphal’s. 
But wars are not simply a matter of tactics, the 
last war least of all. Mellenthin criticises Hitler’s 
strategy; he points out his error in attacking 
Poland without ensuring that Britain and France 
would not intervene; he condemns him for chal- 
lenging simultaneously Britain, Russia and the 
U.S.A.; but he has no other criticism of the war. 
It was inopportunely declared and clumsily con- 
ducted: that was all. He admits his knowledge 
of the activities of party officials and the S.S. 
behind the Eastern front, and confesses a mild 
distaste for them: one cannot put it more strongly. 
Yet he writes feelingly of Russian atrocities; gives 
plangent statistics of the allied help to Russia; 
and declares that “What happened between the 
Vistula and the Oder in the months of the 
year 1945 is beyond description; nothing has been 
seen like it in since the collapse of the 
Roman Empire.” 

Mellenthin comes from the eastern a, 
and one can understand his feelings. 
SEeEPaaaae etter, baked us en teatin 
who fought bravely, skilfully, and according to 
their lights honourably for their country, that no 
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Russian atrocities can efface from our minds the 
abominations of Hitler’s New Order in Europe, 
with its policy of scientific extermination, its cold- 
blooded elevation of sadism to a civic virtue? Do 
German generals ever wonder what would have 
happened if they had won the war? If they do, 
perhaps they will understand why we find it so 
difficult to accept them as partners in that western 
civilisation, on the defence of which they are now 
offering such assiduous and expert advice. 


MICHAEL Howarp 


The Reluctant Oracle 


The Foreseeable Future. By 
THOMSON. Cambridge. 10s. 6d. 


The future is not foreseeable—that is why it is 
interesting. . The only lasting interest in books 
about the future lies in what Chesterton once 
called the oldest human game—that of Cheat-the- 
Prophet. In The Napoleon of Notting Hill 
Chesterton tried his own guess; which was just 
as wrong as anybody else’s. His book opens, as 
we all remember, in the world of tomorrow, 
which was to be exactly like that of the concluding 
years of the nineteenth century! 

Belloc sketched a future in which the aged and 
decadent British Empire had been compelled to 
hand over Ceylon to the more virile Italians. 
Wells’s world when the Sleeper waked was a 
society in which a very small rich class owned 
everything, and the vast majority of the popula- 
tion, for some reason never very clearly explained, 
lived in life-long penury and servitude, dressed 
each in a single suit of blue canvas, and seldom 
seeing the light of day. While Bernard Shaw, 
going as he said, “as far as mind could reach” 
drew a set of semi-immortal intellectuals living in 
a state of such appalling monotony that they 
would, if they could, certainly have shattered it 
to bits and reverted to the gay and colourful days 
of Eliza Doolittle and Professor Higgins—a period 
which Shaw professed to find intolerable. 

The interest of this present book is to see what 
a High Scientist makes of the game when he tries 
his hand at it. The trouble is, that a High Scien- 
tist has a conscience, which continually plucks at 
his elbow and murmurs, “ You can’t say that, you 
know. It isn’t justified by the data.” A High 
Scientist is therefore at a great disadvantage as 
compared with the writers of science fiction. 
What is more, he is no more likely to be right 
than they are. 

Sir George Thomson might justly be called dull 
in his dealings with the future. Where he is 
fascinating, is in his dealings with the immediate 
scientific past; and still more, with the scientific 
present. Take his remarks about the uniformity 
of things, for example—“the tendency which 
nature shows, to repeat almost indefinitely each 
entity it makes.” One might call it nature, one 
might call it God, one might call it anything. But 
it certainly suggests a subject for consideration; 
and suggests it with a sledge-hammer. It is, liter- 
ally, a staggering thought that there is not in the 
whole universe of galaxies, any component part 
which we do not find in Manchester. The idea of 
Manchester extended on the wings of the morn- 
ing to the most boundless limits of space, the fact 
that the whole immensity of immensitics is homo- 
geneous to such an extent, is the sort of thought 
that one wants to ponder upon, contemplating 
one’s umbilicus, for the next twenty years. When 
Sir George Thomson, not content with that, men- 
tions that this same “ working to pattern” appears 
in the infinitely littl—that there are about 
enough atoms in the ink that makes one letter of 
this sentence to ide not only one for every 
inhabitant of the earth, but one for every creature, 
if each star of our galaxy had a planet as populous 
as the earth—and each such atom recognisably 
identical with its neighbours—one finds his fore- 
cast, that monkeys might be taught to pick fruit 
for us, a considerable anti-climax. 

His survey covers energy and power, ma 
transport, the weather, food, some applications 
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THE MARCHING WIND 


LEONARD CLARK’s gripping record of a 


search for a mountain higher than Everest. 


WARTIME PILOT, flying off course in Central 

Asia with his altimeter showing more than 
29,000 feet, found himself looking up at a mountain 
towering above him. It was Amne Machin. No white 
man had ever stood on its slopes. 


In 1949, Leonard Clark, a tough American explorer, per- 
suaded the Chinese general, Ma Pu-fang, to equip him with an 
expedition to solve the riddle of this uncharted peak. In his 
book “The Marching Wind,” Clark has told the full story of his 
incredible journey, of how—dressed for safety in Tibetan clothes 





—he penetrated the unknown lands north-east of Tibet. 


A 16,000.word book condensation of 
This is an absorbing story of an almost unknown people, of “The Marching Wind” is published as 


the curious mysticism of the Lamas, of feasting and temples, 


PRESENTATION SUPPLEMENT i 
of savage fighting . . . above all, of Amne Machin itself, : te 


dazzlingly beautiful, worshipped as a god, jealously guarded A ab il N B a) i. i. 
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biology (this is where the monkeys come in) and 
certain social consequences which may be 
expected from all this. This last is, of course, the 
point in which everyone is interested. But Sir 
George Thomson looks at this question and 
passes by on the other side, taking refuge in the 
biggest problem of all, that of the clever and the 
stupid, in the sentence “ But this is politics, and 
the outcome is unforeseeable, though it is safe to 
say that the ... of providing jobs for 
the less intelligent half of the community will be 
one of the headaches of future politicians.” A 
forecast of headaches for politicians is a fairly safe 
bet by anybody on anything. It compares poorly 
with his assertion of faith at the conclusion of this 
chapter, “I believe that space-travel will come 
fairly soon,” which he thinks will provide that 
outlet for adventure whose repression he considers 
is one of the real causes of wars, As a further 
outlet he pleads for greater facilities for the 
original and traditional life of man—that of the 
huntsman. But this has nothing to do with fore- 
seeing the future, He just thinks he would like 
it. Sir George Thomson is very dubious about 
the benefits of the recent invention of agriculture. 
“Man,” he says, “has been an agricultural 
animal for less than 10,000 years”——a tick of the 
clock of eternity. It will be a sad thing, he be- 
lieves, if all the pleasant places in the world have 
to be used for growing crops; and the advantage 
he sees of being able to make food in factories is 
that it will release large areas of the world for 
hunting and fishing. In fact, huntin’, shootin’ and 
fishin’! The oracle has spoken. But what it says 
will not be acceptable tomany of the worshippers. 

This open mind, the touchstone of the true 
scientist, makes this book very indeterminate in 
its actual attempts to set down anything concrete 
about the future, but makes it, on the contrary, a 
continuing source of fresh stimuli about the 
present. The final chapter, the chapter on 
thought, has the startling title of “Thought Arti- 
ficial and Natural.” But after detailing the latest 


Daftodil Sky 


* He has struck his earlier, richer 
vein . . . . it contains some of 
the best tales he hay written ¢ 


JOHN DAVENPORT (Observer) 
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advances in electronic brains, and even in arti- 
ficial “animals” which can learn their way 
through a maze, and even forget this knowledge if 
left too long without practice, Sir George Thom- 
son suddenly plumps down on his knees before 
the infinitely more striking spectacle of the brain 
of the ordinary man. “This complex instru- 
ment,” he says, 

which we all have . . . with its countless possible 

interconnections, vastly exceeds anything we are 

ever likely to make . . . so unlike the unorganised 

masses we physicists study, which show at best 

the rather banal wallpaper patterns that crystals 
splay. 

He goes, quite humbly, into the evidence for 
pre-recognition, and even for telekinesis, “the 
power of influencing events .. . without the 
intervention of ordinary forces”, which is to say, 
witchcraft, or if you like, the power of prayer. 
He comes to the conclusion that the evidence for 
these is “quite good, good enough to produce 
acc nce of what is claimed, were it not such a 
f ental upsetting of the systems of thought 
accepted by most moderns, and especially by 
scientists.” 

Now you see the charm of the book. And you 
can also see with what a wrench Sir George 
Thomson drags himself away from the fascinating 
picture unfolding day by day before his very eyes, 
to produce oracular prognostications about events 
which, in any case, the iron fist of time will write 
for us only too clearly, and all too soon. 

Water ELLIot 


Pundits and Pioneers 


Abode of Snow. By KennetH Mason. Hart- 
Davis. 25s, 


Probably the first Europeans to cross the 
Himalaya were Father Antonio de Andrade and 
Brother Manuel Marques, who set out from Agra 
in March 1624 to search for a Christian com- 
munity said to be living in Tibet: “Our feet 
were frozen and frostbitten,” recorded de Andrade, 
“so much so that we did not feel it when later 
| they touched a piece of red-hot iron.” The 
resolution and dedication of these two 
Portuguese Jesuits very fittingly introduce Pro- 
fessor Mason’s masterly account of the explora- 
| tion and climbing of the Himalaya. From the 
records of the Indian Survey and his own 
memories as a Survey Officer, from the publica- 
tions of learned societies, from books long out 
of print as well as from the swollen literature 
of the Himalaya today, he has compiled the first 
book on the subject, and it really does fill a gap. 
Mercifully, he has served up his facts dry—no 
rhetoric, no cheap romance, and he has left it to 
the illustrations to render the scene—but the 
| enterprise clearly springs from, and is shot 
| through with, a devotion to these wonderful 
| mountains and to their people. Explorers who, 
| like Bruce and Longstaff, built up a tradition of 
friendly sympathy with Balti, Sherpa and Bhotia, 
come in for a special word of praise; the few who 
were harsh or mean are severely written down. 

Religion, trade, politics, and philanthropy 
drove men up the gorges and across the passes 
long before anyone came there for pleasure. In 
1774 Warren Hastings sent a Company civilian 
on a trade mission from Assam to Tibet. In 
1812 William Moorcroft, veterinary surgeon to 
the Bengal Government, made a journey to the 
mountains to buy new strains for horse-breed- 
ing: disguised as a fakir, he reached Tibet by 
a pass east of Kamet, and, after six months of 
adventure and imprisonment, arrived back 
with new light on the Ganges and Sutlej. Young- 
husband’s great journeys in the Eighties and 
Nineties were prompted by the need to put 
down Hunza raiders and find out what the 
Russians were up to on the far side of the range. 

The first traveller to admit that he came 
mainly for sport or adventure was W. W. 





| Grshem, who in 1883, with a couple of Swiss. 
| guides, ¢ some enterprising journeys in Sikkim 
‘ and Kumaon. He was the first of a line, stretch- 
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ing up to the latest light expedition today, of 
those who have added to knowledge as a by- 
product of their own enjoyment. Half Professor 
Mason’s book is taken up with the climbing of 
the Himalaya, and in his summary of all ex- 
peditions up to last year—he is wonderfully up 
to date—it is possible to distinguish two main 
lines of approach: the mountain travellers like 
Conway, Longstaff, Shipton and Tilman, with 
whom the climbing of a peak is incidental to 
exploring new country; and the big expeditions, 
often driven by a sense of national prestige or 
competition, directed at one mountain. Clearly 
Professor Mason’s sympathies are with the 
travellers rather than the besiegers. But he has 
a professional dig at some mountaineers who, 
exploring new country, complain of inaccuracies 
in existing maps: “They like to have it both 
ways: to be the first there and to have had 
surveyors there before them.” 

Recent events in the Himalaya have been 
remarkable enough, and Professor Mason does 
justice to the highlights of Everest, Nanga Parbat, 
K2. But these stories are relatively familiar, 
and for many the outstanding interest of the 
book will be in the chapters describing the re- 
markable but unpublicised exploits of the Indian 
Survey. Professor Mason was a surveyor himself 
before he was a climber, and his real heroes, one 
feels, are the men who risked fever, frostbite and 
imprisonment to make their observations, who 
lugged twelve-inch theodolites to the tops of high 
mountains (by 1862, thirty-seven peaks over 
20,000 feet and five over 21,000 had been climbed 
in the course of survey work) and, like his own 
Gurkhas, stayed on top for as much as a week 
on end to catch helio signals from other ob- 
servation posts. In his pages, Sir George Everest 
becomes more than the man whose name was 
attached to the highest mountain: he is the 
Surveyor General whose Great Arc of the 
Meridian, completed in 1841, was the basis of 
all calculations of height in India: “No man 
before or since has done so much for the 
geography of Asia.” 

The most intriguing, though, of the early 
figures are the pundits, the Indians who were 
trained to explore and observe in frontier regions 
where no Europeans would have been 
tolerated. Passing themselves off as traders or 
lamas, carrying compasses that pointed to Mecca 
and rosaries that helped them count their steps 
and compute distances, hiding their notes in 
prayer-wheels, they are characters straight out of 
Kim. Their journeys had to be secret, and they 
were known by code-words or numbers. MH, 
a Hindu pundit, made the first circuit of the 
Everest group in 1871; AK, a Bhotia, started 
from Darjeeling in 1878, reached Lhasa, was 
stripped and beaten-up in Chang-tang but 
pushed on to Mongolia and Chinese Kansu, 
carrying out a route survey all the way. “Four 
years after his departure, when hope of his return 
had been abandoned, he arrived back in India, 
worn out, but with complete details of all his 
travels.” Less admirable was the Chinese pundit 
who was to help clear up the problem of whether 
the Tsangpo flowed out through Assam or 
Burma. He was sent to Tibet in 1880 and told 
to throw marked logs into the Tsangpo, which 
would be looked for in the supposed lower 
reaches of the river in Assam. Once in Tibet 
he decamped to China, and sold his servant into 
slavery. After two years the watch for the logs 
was given up; two years after that the servant, 
Kinthup, appeared in India. He had escaped, 
and traced the Tsangpo down to within 35 miles 
of the plains. Though he was quite illiterate, 
his verbal report was so graphic and detailed 
that a map was drawn from it; and when, 30 
years later, the next explorers of the Tsangpo 
proved his story true and his observations 
accurate, Kinthup was brought to Simla to be 
rewarded by the Viceroy. Very properly, too: 
mapping the Himalaya could evoke, from both 
British and Indian, as much devotion as looking 
for Christians in Tibet, 


Janet ApaM SMITH 
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A Painter’s Criticism 

Changing Forms of Art. By Patrick 

Heron. Routledge. 28s. 

I will even go so far as to suggest that the critic 
should try to purify his writing of any sort of 
verbal felicities which might deflect attention from 
the work under discussion by attracting it to 
himself. 

Other critics may think that Mr. Patrick Heron 
is over-severe—and not upon them alone. He, 
who can write of “ flat, small, gale-levelled hills,” 
or who can say of Soutine’s painting that “ under 
the mad whirl of pigment . . . gristle gleams: 
gleams, grimaces and groans” might almost be 
accused of fine writing. In fact, many of Mr. 
Heron’s colleagues are likely to envy him his 
fluent, persuasive flow of language and to con- 
sider that he is never more felicitous and useful as 
a critic than when he makes his presence felt. In 
these essays, lectures and reviews—many of them 
unpublished—the author is, frequently, almost 
conversational; he cultivates the repetitions, the 
hesitations and the asides of speech; he arrests 
his reader, bidding him look at that which should 
please him; he is an enthusiastic, hardly ever a 
minatory critic, and his enthusiasm can be infec- 
tious. The products of eight years, much of it 
journalism and much of it written in a style that 
suggests that the writer is constructing his argu- 
ment as he goes along, are bound to contain con- 
tradictions, nor can the obiter dicta of an excited 
enthusiast always be sensible. One should not 
object to being told that “the grey white light 
of St. Ives comes from every direction simul- 
taneously,” or that “Velasquez’s weakness is in 
respect of colour.” Minor absurdities of this kind 
are excusable in a critic who is, on the whole, 
reasonable, open-minded and informed by a 
generous love of painting. This loquacious, free 
and easy, near miss sort of comment is by no 
means disagreeable and, indeed, has very great 
value so long as the writer is simply telling us 
about his emotions, telling us what a good painter 
Braque is or how much he admires Ivon Hitchens. 
But when the writer proceeds to generalise or to 
attempt theoretical constructions the results are 
less happy. They can, in fact, be disastrous. 

. . . in the most vital art of the last four decades 
{Mr.. Heron is discussing portrait-painting] man 
relegates himself to the status of the semi-animate, 
the half-living, the ghost-like: he sees himself as a 
stick of furniture, being jostled like a rickety 
umbrella rack. If his image of himself here or 
there regains a forceful vitality commensurate in 
any sense with full human personality, then it is 
the primitive, aggressive lustful vitality of a pagan 
god that informs it... . 

Now what are we to make of this? Is it simply 
the result of careless thought and careless writing? 
Consider the works of painters such as Cold- 
stream, Sickert, Vuillard, Gilman. Can the 
human beings in their pictures really be described 
in these terms? I think not (nor do I think that 
it would be hard to extend this list of names), It 
follows, then, that these artists are in some way 
less vital than those of their contemporaries who 
can be included in the author’s generalisation. 
But what is meant by “ vitality”? Mr. Heron is 
rather fond of the word and, in one context, he 
very nearly equates it with beauty. is mean- 
ing, however, almost ceases to be tenable when 
we are told that: “. . . art has never been more 
energetic or vital than during the last forty 
years... .” Is it, perhaps, possible to divorce 
“vitality” from those 
value in a work of art? May one say that Cara- 
vaggio is more vital than Raphael, Franz Hals 
than Paul Potter or Phil May than Frances Hodg- 
kins? Is it this species of vitality that Mr. Heron 
has in mind? It is conceivable; but he seems to 
hint at yet another meaning: 

... if “contemporary ” as an adjective applied to 
painting is somehow held to denote vital excellence 
—the vitality of the really new: the excellence of a 
practitioner of the foremost powers—then Bonnard 
was “contemporary” right into his cightieth year. 


Contemporary with whom, and how can con- 
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Baudelaire 
THE FLOWERS OF EVIL 


A bilingual edition of Les Fleurs du 
Mal containing the best translations 
from 1869 to 1954. Selected and 
edited by Marthiel and Jackson 
Mathews. 358. net. 


Music ae 


under 
the Soviets 


ANDREY OLKHOVSKY 


“The most comprehensive, thoroughly 
documented, and _ scathing case 
against Soviet music policy to appear 
so far.’’—United States Quarterly Book 
Review. 30s. net, 


C. G. Jung 
and W. Pauli 


THE INTERPRETATION 
OF NATURE AND THE PSYCHE 


A volume containing Jung's revolu- 
tionary theory of Synchronicity and 
a paper on the influence of the scien- 
tific theories of Kepler and Fludd by 
W. Pauli, a Nobel prize-winner for 
Physics. Illustrated, 16s. net. 


The Great Mother 
ERICH NEUMANN 


A structural analysis of an archetype 
by a well known analytical psycholo- 
gist. The illustrations—186 plates, 
74 text figures—range from the 
stone carvings of cave men to the 
sculptures of Epstein and Moore. 

Oct. 28, 50s. nel. 


Cc. E. VON CRUNEBAUM 


Essays in the nature and growth of 
a cultural tradition by a distinguished 
anthropologist. 21s. net, 


Man in his 
Relationships 


Edited by H. WESTMANN 


The theme of the 10th Present 
Question Conference. Nine authors, 
from specialised viewpoints, approach 
the fundamental human problem of 
modern society. Oct. 28, 14s. net. 


Routledge & Kegan Paul 
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Studies in the Causes of Delinquency and 
the Treatment of Offenders 


Prediction Methods 
in Relation to 
Borstal Training 


BY DR. HERMANN MANNHEIM 
AND LESLIE T. WILKINS 


Although much research in this field has 
been done in the U.S.A. and Europe, 
this is the first criminological prediction 
study to be carried out in this country. 


Price 17s. 6d. By post 18s. 
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temporaneity of any kind denote excellence? 
These may seem pedantic questions, but a writer 
who pays so little attention to the meaning of 
words is likely to be misunderstood and a reader 
might be forgiven for supposing that here the 
word “ vitality ” means little more than “ modern- 
ity.” I do not think that Mr. Heron could be 
guilty of such nonsense; but I do find it hard to 
disengage his true meaning. In passages such as 
these he will hardly be accused of “ verbal felici- 
ties”; but he might do well to “purify his 
writing.” 
QuENTIN BELL 


Too Little of a Blackguard 


Robert Bridges: Poetry and Prose. Edited by 
joun Sparrow. Oxford. 8s. 6d. 


From the beginning of his long poetic career 
Bridges worked with undeflected singleness of 
mind to achieve the well-defined purpose he set 
himself-—-the search for beauty. There are many 
kinds of beauty, and nearly all of them were 
beyond the’ limits of either his experience or 
his desire. His kinds of beauty were those which 
are represemted in human behaviour by decorum, 
scholarliness, pleasant manners; in art by neat- 
ness of form; in nature by a rock-garden. He was 
himself handsome, leonine, athletic, of indepen- 
deat means; his life appears to have been with- 
out inner conflict or external stress. Whether 
he avoided experience which was passionate and 
disruptive, or simply never met it, we do not 
know. His respectability was not like Browning’s, 
a passion; it was a principle. Keats’s sensuality 
made Bridges uncomfortable; Donne's revolted 
him, Sir Walter Raleigh summed him up rather 
cattily, in words from which it is difficult to 
dissent: “ R.B. says he can’t bear Donne, because 
Donne was a sensualist. R.B. is a pernickety, 
dainty, wilful, self-indulgent chaste old bird. Just 
a shade too little of a blackguard.” 


Fr. R. LEAVIS 


D. H. Lawrence 
NOVELIST 
‘It is rarely that one sees a work of 
criticism fit to stand beside the best 
work of the author in question, but 
! think this is one.’ John Wain 
2ls. net 
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| no real understanding of the 


It would be wrong to resent Bridges for hav- 
ing been happy, fortunate, and without psycholo- 
gical interest. But for a poet he had extraordinary 
disadvantages. Habitual happiness may make 
ecstasy impossible; the unremitting search for 
one kind of beauty may blind one to other, more 
unexpected visions. 

Most of Bridge’s admirers have adopted a luke- 
warm, defensive, even apologetic tone. The critics 
quoted at the beginning of this volume are almost 
unanimous in regarding him as a miniaturist, an 
indefatigable craftsman, incapable of dealing with 
large themes; but, they maintain, he was an 
exquisite technician, and although he wrote no 
great poems, he created a large number of what 
they call “perfect lyrics.” None of them tells 
us what perfection is, nor how much it is worth 
without inspiration or passion; nor do we learn 
what is special about the “lyric” that it need 
contain no intense or moving experience. 
According to Mr. Sparrow, “to write a perfect 
lyric is a rare achievement, and Bridges repeated 
the miracle perhaps more often than any other 
English poet.” 

Included in this selection is the lyric beginning 

I will mot let thee go. 
Ends all our month-long love in this? 
Can it be summed up so. 
Quit in a single kiss? 
I will not let thee go. 
And here is Wyatt, with whom Bridges has 
been compared : 
And wilt thou leave me thus? 
Say nay, say nay, for shame, 
To save thee from the blame 
Of all my grief and grame; 
And wilt thou leave me thus? 
Say nay, say nay! 
To read and compare these two poems in full 
is to realise that Bridges was simply playing with 
words. He wrote no language. Wyatt wrote 
Tudor English. Moreover, he wrote for the lute : 
his poems were not supposed to stand alone, 
though I think the best of them do. 

Of Bridges’s metrical experiments Dowden 
said “there is nothing revolutionary . . . they 
amount to little more than nicely calculated varia- 
tions of stress.” Hopkins, always a loyal friend 
and a generous reader, realised that Bridges had 
“sprung rhythm” 
which he borrowed from him. 

“It would be wrong,” Mr. Sparrow tells us, 
“to infer from his intense interest in minutiz 
that the feelings he put into his poetry were 
either shallow or artificial.” “The feelings he put 
into his poetry” is a revealing phrase. The 
trouble, it seems .to me, with all this sort of 


| genteel dainty writing, is that everything is put 


into it by the poet: real poetry is valued for what 
gets into it sub-consciously, or super-consciously, 
or unconsciously. As Mr. Connolly put it: “The 


| defect is obvious: lack of inspiration. No poct 





seems so consistently without it.” Desmond 
MacCarthy praised extravagantly this triolet: 

When first we met we did not guess 

That Love would prove so hard a master; 

Of more than common friendliness 

When first we met we did not guess. 

Who could foretell this sore distress, 

This irretrievable disaster 

When first we met?—We did not guess 

That Love would prove so hard a master. 


To me this is nothing more than a very ariful 
piece of writing about an experience; there is no 
evidence of any feelings other than verbal ones. 
One has only to think of the many poignant 
poems that such situations wrung from Hardy 
to realise the difference between poetry and “ the 
perfect lyric.” 

The qualities of Bridges’s writing are, according 
to Symons, wisdom and tem nce; the word 
which Mr. Sparrow uses for Bridges’s avoidance 
of most of the life of his time is “ integrity.” With 
all his wisdom, his temperance, his integrity, his 
poems do not seem to me worthy of addition to 
a series which includes Spenser, Wordsworth, 
Coleridge, Keats, but not Chaucer, Jonson, 
Herbert, Marvell and Blake. 

James Reeves 
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Black Thursday 


The Great Crash. By J. K. GALBRAITH 
Hamish Hamilton. 12s. 6d. 

On October 24th, 1929, the capitalist system in 
the United States received the worst shock it has 
ever yet had to experience. During a couple of 
hours on that fatal morning the monetary value of 
the capital invested in American industry, as 
measured by the price of shares on the New York 
Stock Exchange, had shrunk by as much as the 
entire cost of their 1917-18 war. Yet where had 
the money gone? There had been no great cata- 
clysm of nature. A planetary observer looking 
down 6n the States would have seen the fields 
sull being cultivated, the factories still humming, 
and the population carrying on with the business 
of life in exactly the same way as the day before. 
Only from inside a building off Broad Street in 
New York “ a weird roar”, as Professor Galbraith 
calls it, could be heard. That was the first breath 
of the storm-wind that was to blast the whole 
world with depression during the next three years. 

In this enthralling history of the great stock- 
market crash Professor Galbraith, although a pro- 
fessional economist, describes what actually 
happened, without any recourse to technical jar- 
gon. The simplest explanation is enough to 
account for the disappearance of all that money in 
a flash: it was never there in the first place. 
Almost everyone who had either cash or credit to 
their name in the United States had been 
gambling on the Stock Exchange. As prices of 
stocks and shares rose higher and higher during 
the early part of 1929 they all felt richer and 
richer. But they were victims of a numerical illu- 
sion dependent on the plus signs in the daily 
market report: the extra cash was never in their 
pockets. The moment the plus signs turned to 
minus they lost their nerve and tried to realise 
their profits, only to find them gone. Their 
dreams of avarice had vanished with a weird roar. 

The preceding insensate boom must be held 
responsible for the slump. But what started the 
boom and kept it going to such a dangerous 
pitch? In some fascinating chapters Professor 
Galbraith describes the extraordinary fraternity of 
bankers, business men and politicians who com- 
bined to encourage the foolish speculators. In the 
Jazz Age American big business was riddled with 
swindlers and crooks, whose sole object was to 
fleece the public, but even the honest were hell- 
bent on getting rich quick. The bankers were 
always ready to extend credit to their customers 
to buy stocks on margin; and the politicians never 
stopped telling the electorate that the boom was 
the most natural and glorious thing in the world. 
1929 is a long time ago, and the scar tissue of 
capitalism has had plenty of time to heal; but two 
well-known names crop up in the deplorable 
chain of events leading up to the catastrophe. Pro- 
fessor Galbraith allots some measure of responsi- 
bility to Sir Winston Churchill, whose economic 
consequences as Chancellor of the Exchequer 
were not limited to Great Britain and the General 
Strike. In 1927 he despatched Montagu Norman 
to induce the Federal Reserve Banks to lower 
their rediscount rate and adopt a fatal policy of 
easy money, in order to help England out of her 
financial difficulties. In July and August of 1929 
John Foster Dulles helped to float two “ remark- 
able” investment trusts—remarkable because 
their over-valued shares were soon destined to 
fall to a sixtieth of the price at which the public 
first bought them. 

This book was written in 1954, when the New 
York stock market was rising sharply and it was 
a ticklish question for Professor Galbraith to fore- 
cast the future. Was 1955 to repeat the experience 
of 1929? He lists the pros and cons with admir- 
able detachment and comes to the conclusion, 
without wishing to be a Cassandra, that there is 
no reason why it should not. Since the crash and 
the depression Wall Street, as well as the national 
economy, has been buttressed with built-in 
stabilisers: the permanent Stock Exchange Com- 
mission, the fixing of margins at 100 per cent. if 
necessary, and the Federal insurance of bank 
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deposits. Yet, whatever history may do, human 
nature makes a habit of repetition. Since Presi- 
dent Eisenhower’s illness a familiar pattern seems 
to be shaping off Broad Street. There have been 
no weird roars as yet, but Blue Monday has 
followed Blue Monday with ominous persistence. 
The business men, the newspapers and the poli- 
ticians are busy with what Professor Galbraith 
calls “their incantations.” Can they exorcise the 
ghost of Black Thursday? I should be surprised 
if Professor Galbraith thinks that they can. 
RALPH PARTRIDGE 


A Slice of the Past 


Story of a Year: 1848. By RAYMOND PostcGate. 
Cape. 21s. 


James Joyce told the story of one day in 
Dublin in 1904. Mr. Postgate does much the 
same for a single year, though fortunately in 
shorter compass and with the crisp clear style 
of a classical scholar. He, too, operates the 
stream of consciousness, in this case the con- 
sciousness of an intelligent newspaper-reader, in 
fact of Mr. Postgate himself. His framework is 
strictly chronological. Month follows month; 
and events are put in simply because they hap- 
pened. Or so it is made to appear. In reality 
the events are put in because they interest Mr. 
Postgate; and the resultant picture is far from 
what would have struck the most intelligent con- 
temporary. It is none the worse for that. Mr. 
Postgate’s interests are much nearer our own; 
and every item has its special fascination. 
Murders, scandals, the expedition of Sir John 
Franklin, and paintings at the Royal Academy, 
offer their several delights. All the same, 1848 
was the wrong year to choose. What was needed 
was an average year; and 1848 was far from 
average. Indeed, it was the most dramatic year 
of the century, the year of the great revolutions. 
However hard we try to play according to Mr. 
Postgate’s rules, we grow impatient at the 
amusing anecdotes and pine for the moment 
when he returns to the Chartists, to the barri- 
cades in Paris, or to Manin’s republic in Venice. 

Mr. Postgate has been circling round the 
revolutions of 1848 for many years; and those 
who have long admired his anthology of revolu- 
tionary documents will find their memories 
stirred. The one addition here describes the 
decline of the Chartist movement, showing how 
the famous meeting on Kennington Common was 
followed by plans for a military rising, even more 
futile, even more obscure, until the last Chartists 
shuffled out of history. This is the only point 
in the book which contributes something new 
to our historical understanding. With the 
European movements Mr. Postgate has been con- 
tent to draw on his fading recollections; and his 
version has now become more colourful and 
dramatic, but also less significant. Newer 
interests push this central theme to the side. 
The student of gastronomy will not be surprised 
to find Alexis Soyer dominating the final tableau. 
Augustus Egg and Bishop Philpotts get almost 
as much attention. This is, as it claims to be, a 
book of admirable entertainment. But it is pitch- 
ing the note rather high to assert, as the 
dust-cover does, that it is “a work of serious 
scholarship” or that it can stand comparison 
with Macaulay. 

A. J. P. Tayior 





Among recent new editions are Laurence 
Irving’s huge biography of Henry Irving (Faber, 
21s.); Arthur Bryant’s King Charles II (Collins, 
16s.); Cecil Sharp, by A. H. Fox Strangways and 
Maud Karpeles (Oxford, 25s.); R. W. pman’s 
selection of Jane Austen Letters in the World’s 
Classics (Oxford, 5s.); and the following Every- 
man volumes from Dent: Rousseau’s Social Con- 
tract and Discourses (translated and introduced 
by G. D. H. Cole, 6s.); Swift’s Journal to Stella, 
Matthew Arnold’s Poems and Eddington’s Nature 
of the Physical World (7s. each). 





New Novels 
The Doves of Venus. By OLIvIA MANNING. 


Heinemann. 13s. 6d. 
My Bones and My Flute. By Epcar MirreL- 
HOLZER. Secker & Warburg. 12s. 6d. 


Up and Coming. By Cuetstopne Dkr. 
Robert Hale. 12s. 6d. 


Miss Olivia Manning is without peer in her 
ability to describe life as seen and felt by children. 
One thinks of the children in her short stories 
Growing Up, and at once and overwhelmingly of 
Felix in School for Love. Felix is at the perfect 
age, about fifteen, a man-boy, drifting lightly, 
freely, but unpredictably from knowledge to in- 
nocence and back, in his educated diffidence a 
touching and completed creation. 

Now, in The Doves of Venus, Miss Manning 
turns her sympathetic eye on Ellie, born of 
working-folk, just up from Eastsea to make her 
fortune in London as an artist. She wants inde- 
pendence, and doesn’t wish to erect barricades 
about herself, to be for ever “scalding marauders 
in the boiling oil of sour grapes” as Zelda Fitz- 
gerald put it, or was it Scott? She loses her vir- 
ginity to Quintin whom she loves. His wife, 
fighting back age as ferociously as Ellie is plung- 
ing into it, snares a succession of men by pre- 
tended suicides. Her hunt to find any man is 
harmonised with Ellie’s search and desire for 
Quinton who has now fled the country. 

Yet, despite a gazelle insouciance and a hoyden- 
ish effervescence, Ellie’s candour of innocence as 
she plunges and rears from pinnacle to slough to 
crag never quite rings true. Or rather, again and 
again, and, reluctantly it must be added, more and 
more frequently, that flat dead note sounds, failing 
to rouse an echo, signifying counterfeit. Ellic’s 
swings-back to childhood—for essentially she is 
still growing up—are partly the fault. It is an un- 
real, a pictorial childhood. Its innocence, far from 
being that of a child’s, is pre-Adam, pre- 
conscience, before original sin. And original sin 
is a birthright giving children an intuitive under- 
standing of facts in actuality beyond their ken. 


This Miss Manning has long since been acutely | 


and fruitfully aware of. Its knowledge has reared 


the double vision, the sharp observation and the | 


hazy masking surround that produces not only 
her strength with narrative and character, but also 
mystery and sufficient ambivalence of purpose to 


induce an atmosphere of the tension and excite- | 
ments of a freewill outside the author’s dominance | 
of the story. Ellie as a person is a little trite for | 


this aim, the outcome of her experience is too | 


fortunate, glossy-paperish and, to be blunt, too 
cheap. Did the author choose her character 
wisely enough? Is not Ellie insufficiently edu- 
cated or, anyway, travelled in life for her purpose? 
This author’s delightful talents do not thrive on 
such raw material. 
a middle-class upbringing, or sharp natural gifts, 
are necessary for her humour, wryly delicious 
and dancing everywhere like the sparkle on a 
sun-brushed sea, to encourage the company 
mockingly on. Old Tom Claypole, even the 
youthful impoverished but not uneducated niece 
Nancy, are characters to draw out Miss Manning’s 
cool friendly raillery. 

But if I believe, as I regretfully do for I admire 
and gain immense pleasure from Miss Manning’s 
work, that Ellie is unsatisfactory, the novel 
remains impressive as a picture of London scenes. 
It is a fascinating display of skill allied to talent. 
Miss Manning always works a full canvas, and 
The Doves of Venus is more ambitious than ever. 
The characters proliferate; the scenes crowd; the 
shifting backgrounds of home, factory and pub 
life alter her characters’ attitudes. Miss Manning, 
fresh, sharply perceptive, emphasising acutely 
here with a tinge of irony, there with a hint— 
no more, for it is sufficient—of haunting mockery, 
engages the reader’s attention instantly in a most 
uncanny but wholly delicious manner. 

Yet with Ellie still in mind the question remains 
that of Denton Welch’s naval commander. 
“But who do you want to read it? ‘There is 


A certain leisureliness, at least | 
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such greatness of perception and feeling in so 
much of it, it would be a disaster if it went the 
wrong way.” Who, Miss Manning? 

My Bones and My Flute is sub-tithd “A 
Ghost Story in the Old-fashioned Manner.” That 
is exactly what it is, and a rattling good specimen 
at that, Except that the story involves a trip up 
river in British Guiana of a prosaic family little 
can be said of the plot without divulging too much. 

Mr. Mittelholzer’s British Guiana has several 
immediate advantages for a ghost story, There 
was much dark and hideous violence there in the 
past centuries. The seaboard towns are solidly 
modern, furnished in a satisfying middle-class 
fashion, yet within fifty miles the jungle glooms 
impenetrably. The people are civilised and 
western, The author has skilfully made use of 
these facts in bringing the supernatural into a 
soundly middle-class family. The economical, 
spare style he uses—for the story is ostensibly 
written by a plain young artist—fits the pace of 
the narrative admirably. The first seven or eight 
chapters end with the tautness and baffling ques- 
tion mark of a dazzlingly effective theatrical cur- 
tain. The jungle, the sucking river, the spiders 
and the baboon-barks impose their own organic 
fear. If after that one’s hair doesn’t stand on end 
with a frisson it is because the last unaffected 
person of the group has succumbed to the super- 
natural, Contact with reality has now gone, no 
yardstick of sanity remains. The end does dis- 
appoint a trifle, depending on whether you like 
ghostly mysteries satisfactorily laid or not. 

Next, a novel on the secrets of the financial 
racket, the lives of the far from idle rich, the 
international group but not the international set. 
It’s Shangri-la, the lotus land of the take-over 
bid—offices, girls, land and wives. The narra- 
tive possesses speed and verve. The narrator has 
at first the appearance of a stenographer at a 
board meeting. But by the end it is he and not 
the principal financier who is doing the business, 
Then, after all, that is how heads of corporations 
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do rise to power. The chief financier goes soft 
over a girl he nabs from the narrator, and in no 


time is neglecting Consols for Capri. We last 
see him wondering about a share investigation. 
Around these two Mr. Dilke ranges an odd 
assortment of people; it is an entertaining if 
somewhat superficial book. 
Micnaket Crampton 


Shorter Reviews 


Trumpets from Montparnasse. By Rosert 
Gissines, Dent. 21s. 


To travel sentimentally is good, but to know where 
to stop is better; and Mr, Gibbings is always saved 
from stickiness by the rough Irish texture of his 
personality. He is also very big in the chest, and 
sports a white beard. Credulous natives, he tells us, 
have on various occasions mistaken him for God, St. 
John and Hercules, not realising that in addition to 
physical splendour he possesses a delicate skill in 
wood-engraving and a natural talent for non-stop 
autobiography. In this book, furthermore, he 
blossoms out as a Cézannesque still-lifer, with eight 
colour-plates of globe artichokes, fishing-smacks and 
multicoloured female buttocks, which are attractive 
without being novel. Novelty, however, is not a 
card which one would expect Mr, Gibbings to play 
wt this stage of his career. The course which he 
pursues—the Ile Saint-Louis, Positano and Venice, 
with a passing reference to Tahiti—is familiar, but 
the charm is as compelling as ever, and the eye for 
curious detail as sharp. Who else would have noticed 
the description of Jan Steen’s “ Bad Company” in 
the English catalogue of the Louvre“ The goung 
green horse who has ventured into a haunt of vice is 
being rabbed while in a drunken sleep ”? 

When it comes to writing travel-books Mr, Gib- 
bings, with eleven titles behind him, is anything but 
a goung green horse, and his special quality is perhaps 
his imperturbability. Unlike the rest of us, he is 
never put out by accidents. Even when he is locked 
in the loo at the Concert Mayol at two o'clock in the 
morning, he emerges laughing like Jove. 
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by 
Alan & Mary Woed 


This is the first full account of the 
Occupation of the Channel Islands 
during the Second World War. It 
describes the reactions of both the 
Oceupiers and Islanders to the unique 
situation and gives a close-up of the 
German military machine at work on 
British territory. Illustrated. 15/+. 
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Sylvia & Peter Duncan 


A friendly, amusing book on child 
care and training, based on the authors’ 
personal experiences. Ilustrated. 9/6, 
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A Short History of the Future. By R. C. 
Cuurcuitt. Werner Laurie. 12s. 6d. 


Mr. Churchill has had the idea of forming a con- 
tinuous history out of works by a score of notable 
contemporary prophets including Orwell, Huxley, 
Waugh, Russell and Bradbury. His account runs 
from the present day to A.D. 6601, and reveals a sur- 
prising degree of harmony between his various 
sources. As an idea, this is a canteloup. It gives 
room for the most fascinating observations. There 
is, for instance, the remarkable increase in the pace 
of history after the year 1957. There is the fact that 
“in nearly all histories of the future . . . the division 
of mankind into often rigidly defined social classes is 
insisted on.” There are many distressing parallels 
between Future and Past History which the hardened 
past-historian will ruefully recognise; not least the way 
in which both change from epoch to epoch—for, as 
Mr. Churchill justly says, “the practice of double- 
think, and of the continuous alteration of the past, was 
not the invention of governments of 1948 in Moscow 
and 1984 in London. ... Such practices are of 
universal application. History would be the poorer 
for their absence.” 

Best of all, perhaps, the book breaks that curious 
spell by which each frightful prophecy, as one reads 
it, appears to cover the whole future. Just why the 
Spirit of our Age should think it right to terrify itself 
into fits with threats of the most diverse and contra- 
dictory evils is a most interesting question. Unfor- 
tunately Mr. Churchill, though he starts his inquiry 
splendidly, is prevented from carrying it far by his 
preoccupation with his first Big Joke. Most of his 
book is wasted in a rather facetious parody of a his- 
tory textbook, This is such a startling waste of the 
really brilliant ideas thrown out in his first chapter 
that one can only suppose he suffers from a Samuel 
Butlerish inhibition forbidding him to speak for long 
without the Comic Mask. May he snap out of it. 
Meanwhile, do not miss his first chapter. 


Adventure Road. By E. ALEXANDER PowELL. Cape. 
21s. 


| Those whose constant plaint it is that the world 
no longer offers scope to the adventurous will envy 
| Mr. E, Alexander Powell. He has been everywhere 
and done everything. No country seems barred to 
| him; he has visited 120, and travelled more than a 
| million miles: he has seen Russia under both the 
| Tsars and the Communists, and each time she has 
| displayed a temperament which in retrospect and in 
| the telling makes good reading. He has watched 
| hangings and other punishments carried out with 
ingenious cruelty; in Bokhara as a favour he was 
shown the Emir’s favourite concubines. He was 
| startled when the beautiful flaxen-haired creatures 
| turned towards him, to be seen as comely boys in 
| their middle teens, “ These are the Emir’s favourite 
| dancing boys,” he was told. Offered a choice of 
cars, carriages, saddle-horses and elephants as trans- 
| port, he chose elephants: he designed a cow- 
puncher’s dress (it need not be said, surely, that the 
| author is an American) for the King of Siam; he 
watched, with Miss Tennyson Jesse, Belgian Cavalry 
against machine-guns in the first war. Careful travel- 
| ler that he is, he is never without that invaluable 
| letter of introduction from a prince of splendour. 
| Mr. Poweil’s book is not a solid biographical entity, 
| but a series of flashing recollections skimming, king- 
| fisher-fashion from the memory, the iridescent hap- 
| pening of times, places and people that, it seems now, 
were too rich to last. It is thoroughly good value. 


| On the Track of Prehistoric Man. By Hersert 


KUHN. Hutchinson. 21s. 


Dr. Herbert Kiihn here takes us round on a con- 
ducted tour of French and Spanish rock- and cave- 
| paintings. It is very much his tour: we are asked 
| to see through his eyes, and this is as it should be, 
He has had the good sense to describe not only 
the paintings but the caves themselves, and the 
countryside where the caves are to be found. Half 
the mystery of the paintings lies in the fact that they 
are painted and engraved on rock, in caves, and 
that they are meant as magic and not as decoration. 
They are like the ear of corn held up to the mystes 
at Eleusis, properly experienced only when one has 
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undergone the blind marches by which Paleolithic 
man approached them. Dr. Kiihn provides line 
drawings and photographs of the paintings—the 
photographs cheat less than the drawings, which 
leave out the natural trivialities of surface, trivialities 
which help to give the paintings their curious power 
—and supplements them with accounts of his own 
feelings, such as what it is like to crawl through 
the coffin-like hole at Tuc d’Audoubert, a cave seen 
by only fourteen people. As he crawls, he chats; 
and as he walks round the galleries peering at paint- 
ings he converses with his guides, often the dis- 
coverers or excavators of the caves. Here he is a 
good deal more clumsy: each conversation is merely 
an opportunity for Dr. Kithn to deliver himself of 
little lectures crammed full of paleontological data; 
and sometimes, alas, for the chance of out-talking a 
Catholic priest or being heavy-handed with some 
dim-witted peasant. 









Documents on British Foreign Policy 1919-1939: 
Third Series, Vol. IX 1939, Ed. E. L, Woop- 
WARD and ROHAN Butter. H.M.S.O. 50s. 

With this volume the publication of the Foreign 

Office records for the period immediately before the 
outbreak of the Second World War is complete. 
For anything else we must wait until 1989; and what 
is revealed then will be as startling as the contents 
of Joanna Southcott’s box. The present volume is 
a tidying-up operation. It deals with the Far East 
from April to September, 1939, and in particular 
with the Anglo-Japanese dispute over Tientsin. This 
is a sorry tale, though nothing else could be expected 
in the circumstances of the time. There was little 
point in appeasing Japan, but also no way of resist- 
ing her. British policy tried to combine pride and 
surrender—not a practicable aim, even when con- 
ducted with an air of incurable smugness. No one 
is likely to read this volume, but it had to bé pub- 
lished; and now the black expensive set can rest 
undisturbed on the library shelves, admired from 
afar by the occasional student. 


City Lights 
Facing up to Jeeves 


Tue City is waiting quietly for Mr. Butler’s 
speech. Until Thursday, the course of affairs on 
the Stock Exchange was suggesting, in a subdued 
sort of way, that it was waiting rather more cheer- 
fully than before. Equity markets were attract- 
ing the expected crop of bargain-hunters and 
satisfied bears; and although dealings remained 
thin, the general atmosphere was definitely more 
hopeful. The announcement of ean autumn 
Budget came like an unexpected shower of cold 
water. The usual mechanism—jobbers marking 
down prices, bears selling short—came into 
operation at once. The result is that markets, 
which would in any case have been uncertain until 
next week, are now waiting very much more 
nervously than before. 

It is worth recording, even in this atmosphere, 
that sentiment was originally helped to some 
extent by good reports from several of those 
companies whose financial position reflects the 
basic strength of British industry: Wall Paper 
Manufacturers, Thos. Ward (the ship breakers 
and general engineers), and Standard Motors. 
The last company has more than doubled 
its net profit figure (which suggests that the 
motor industry can afford some increased pressure 
on profit margins), but has kept its dividend un- 
changed at 12 per cent.—a distribution little more 
than one-fifth of net profits earned for the equity. 
Standard, in view of the growing competition in 
the motor industry, is hardly a typical company. 
But the monthly analysis of company reports 
published last week by the Financial Times 
showed that in the first nine months of 1955, while 
equity earnings had risen by 29 per cent., Ordinary 
dividends had risen by only 22 per cent. Com- 
panies, that is, are now retaining a somewhat 
larger proportion of their increased profits, and 
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Ordinary dividends are now, on average, 2/ times 
covered by earnings. 

The flow of new issues and placings is con- 
tinuing to exercise its restraining effect on prices. 
The announcement of a rights issue will still 
depress prices (and permit stock to be picked up 
cheaply), but most Ordinary rights issues are 
still easily covered by subscriptions; the casual- 
ties, all too often, have been the fixed-interest 
issues. The improvement in gilt-edged prices, 
however, has had its effect on the market for 
other fixed-interest stocks; and this week J. Bibby 
(the oil and cake merchants) have announced that 
they intend to raise £14m. through a 6 per cent. 
Preference issue, while Williams & Williams (the 
metal window manufacturers) are placing £jm. of 
a 54 per cent. debenture. The advantages of a 
high-coupon preference stock—except that it can 
be cheaper than an Ordinary rights issue in 
uncertain markets—are somewhat dubious; the 
obvious advantage to a company of a debenture 
or loan stock is that interest on it, far from attract- 
ing profits tax, is counted as a charge for income 
and profits tax. 

By the week-end we shall know what pro- 
portion of holders of the maturing Serial 
Funding issue were willing to convert into the 
new stock; but the cash part of the offer was 
as great a success as could have been expected, with 
the 4 per cent. Conversion stock opening at a 
slight premium and maintaining it. A good deal 
of it (one can never tell how much at all precisely) 
has been taken up by different Government 
departments, but they will almost certainly be 
able to resell to the banks over the weeks to come 
as liquidity ratios become comfortably relaxed. 

Whatever fears may have been reawakened by 
news of an emergency Budget, it is now generally 
hoped that the probable failure of the banks 
to achieve their self-appointed aim of a 10 per 
cent. cut in overdrafts (excluding repayments by 
the public utilities) by the year-end will not be 
taken amiss, provided that the level of advances 
is not again allowed to increase unreasonably. 
This, of course, does not imply that pressure on 
the capital market is likely to disappear; it does 
suggest that it may not reach catastrophic 
proportions. 

* . . 

One price in particular which has continued to 
climb steadily since last autumn is the cost of 
shipping. ‘Tramp freight rates are now almost 
20 per cent. higher than at the beginning of the 
year, more than 50 per cent. higher than a year 
ago, and are rapidly approaching the peak level 
reached in the Korean boom of 1951. The sharp 
rise in September was admittedly due largely to 
seasonal shipments of grain and sugar. 

The abnormally heavy grain shipments which 
have helped the rise along from last autumn 
onwards will be largely obviated by the good 
harvests gathered in Europe this summer. 
transatlantic coal shipments—which have been the 
dominant factor since Britain began to import coal 
on a large scale—are as heavy as ever, and are 
likely to continue heavy (whatever the future of 
U.K. exports), while the European industrial 
boom continues. The reflected effect of this rise 
has now spread to shipping charges the world 
over; time-charter rates are now recognising 
the rise for a long time ahead; and even high-cost 
U.S. shipping can show a profit at the present 
level of rates. 

This movement has two immediate effects. One 
is on the balance of payments; a continued rise 
in tramp freight rates is likely to carry on the 
adverse effect noticeable in the accounts for the 
first half of this year. 
ping are mostly for liner freight, her outgoings 
are mostly for tramp freight, and tramp rates have 
risen much more steeply. The second effect is 
on the prosperity of U.K. shipbuilders. The 


freight-rate rise has brought in new orders for 
vessels, though delivery rates are now so long in 
most countries that the main impact is on the 
second-hand market, where vessels normally fit 
only for scrap are passing hands at very high 
prices. 
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Week-end Competition 
No. 1,339 


Set by G. de Vavasour 

A prominent bon viveur has revealed that in 
his youth he was required, as an exercise in 
copperplate orthography, to write out fifty times: 
Caviare is sturgeon’s roe prepared. Competitors 
ate invited to submit similarly formative maxims 
from the youthful copybooks of the following: 
Masters B. Britten, C. Connolly, G. Fisher 
(now Archbishop of Canterbury), J. Gielgud, 
V. Gollancz, G. Greene, J. Priestley, E. Waugh, 
and Misses M. Crawford and N. Mitford. “At 
least three to be attempted: one maxim for each. 
Entries by November 1. 


Result of No. 1,336 


Set by Buzfuz 

Grace Archer had to die, to allow the serial to 
develop, said a B.B.C. spokesman this week: but 
it was “‘in their spite they plotted her death,” 
alleges a News Chronicle reader. ‘‘ Our sorrow,” 
she adds, “‘ lies in our secret hearts.”” Readers are 
invited, for the usual prizes, to compose either a 
fellow-mourner’s denunciation, or a script-writer’s 
defence, of this murderous act. In verse: limit 
12 lines. 


Report 

There has been nothing like it since Dickens 
bumped off Little Nell! I don’t know whether 
anyone then complained that he had sounded 
the knell of their hopes: certainly no possible 
play with our heroine’s name went unexploited. 
Most of the punnings are best passed over in 
silence: we may just retrieve Tracy Stoker's 

Yeomen and Bowmen of England are banding; 

Governments sway to the tramp of the marchers, 
Fired with a cold, righteous anger, demanding 
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Your heads, who made Graceless the state of the 
Archers. 
Denunciation rang the changes from Vera Telfer’s: 
They told me, dear Grace Archer, they told me 
you were dead, 
They made me mute my radio and buy TV instead 


I wept as I remembered, how cach six-forty-five 
Had been my nightly pleasure when you were still 
alive— 


to suggestions of alternative sacrifices: 
What about Gabriel, Old Laryngitis, 
Could not the trumpets have sounded for him? 
Could he not die from acute tonsillitis? 
Gladly we'd bellow his funeral hymn. 
(J. P. Mullarky) 
Give us our own Grace Archer back! You can 
drown the rest of the clan, 
Phyllis and. Peggy, Chris and Jack, and especially 
Doris and Dan. 
Why must you pick on the folk we love? 
yawns for a Huggett, 
If you had ordered a grave for a Grove, we would 
have gladly dug it. 


Hades 


(Leonard Cooper) 


Defence ranged from base self-interest— 
Gracie’s death was not in vain 

She died (we beg you, please forgive!) 

That Geoffrey Webb and me might live! 


(Ronald Hart, speaking for Edward Mason), and 
psychological resistance— 
The trivial round at Ambridge used to send me 
up the wall, 
I couldn't stand the awful, wholesome happiness 
of it all— 
The pigs, the crops, show jumping, perhaps a 
county fair— 
I brought a whiff of carnel-house to all that bracing 
air! 
(Austin Baker) 
to blustering threats— 
We'll make the listeners wail 
When we kill off Mrs. Dale! 
(Oliver Pritchett) 


day... 
tomorrow 


maybe 
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And more than one entry darkly recalled the 
public clamour that forced Conan Doyle to 
resurrect Holmes. 

Two guineas each to Joan Roberts, Little 
Billec and Edward Blishen. Runners up: 
Toxophilus, Alice James, Leonard Cooper, 
Austin Becker, G. J. Blundell. 


VARMYARD ‘TRAGEDY 
Julia Moore, the Sweet Singer of Michigan, laments 
the passing of Grace Archer 


Ah, have you heard of sweet Grace Archer? of her 
sad story I shall now relate. 
The cruel B.B.C. it was that sent her to her dreadful 


fate, 

Because she went to save a fellow-creature from the 
fire alive 

This sweet girl was plotted to destruction in September 
nineteen-fifty-five. 


Grace Archer’s character was English, a farmer’s 
wife was her station, 

When the tide of fate plunged her ’neath that awful 
blaze it shocked the whole nation. 

“Ah, why did you kill Grace Archer?”’ came the 
people’s mournful cry. 

But the souls of such men are harder-hearted than 
stone, and so they did not reply.* 


Perhaps the B.B.C, is sorry now and perhaps it is not, 

But in the hearts of all her listeners sweet Grace 
Archer will never be forgot. 

The little children at play in the street are lisping her 
name, 

And up on Heaven's golden doorstep the angels are 
repeating the same. 

Joan Ropers 
* They did, of course, but not satisfactorily 


© what avails the actress’ voice! 
O what the well-turned line! 
What every technical device! 
Grace Archer, all were thine. 


Grace Archer, whom this faithful swain 
Could hear, but never see, 
A weekly hour of loss and pain 
I consecrate to thee— 
That hour which put the curse of Cain 
Upon the B.B.C, 
LiItTLe BILver 


It really is hard that you smile when the Bard 
Demolishes half of his cast, 

But can’t see the fun if we show you just one 
Refinedly breathing her last. 


Week-end Crossword No. 175 


Good Lord! can’t you guess how we have to repress 
The Shakespearean half of our talents! 

How we long that we might display Mrs. A. tight, 
And her virtue itself in the balance! 


Rapine, lust and despair we would bring to the air! 
MacArcher would rival Macbeth! .. . 
So be grateful that Grace had no worse thing to face 
Than a highly respectable death! 
EDWARD BLISHEN 


The Chess Board 


No. 316 The Gestapo was Worried 


Most readers—probably all who do not happen to 
be addicts of “‘ Fairy Chess ””—may well be puzzled 
by this diagram; but they can hardly be as worried as 
some senior Gestapo officials were about the same 
diagram when they saw it on 
a confiscated postcard in the 
spring of 1940. It was 
addressed to Bucharest and 4 ; by 
bore the cryptic message 
* Wieviel Zige?”” That may 
mean “ how many moves?” 
but again it may mean “ how 
many trains?”’ and refer to 
troop movements. The 
postcard’s sender, Dr. Karl Fabel, was hauled in, and 
his assertion of being a chess problemist cut little ice. 
Wasn't it quite obvious, sneered the Gestapo man, that 
White was mate next move? What was the meaning 
of all those rooks and bishops? Surely the whole 
thing was most fishy! I am glad that Fabel survived 
the ordeal to tell the tale (and many others) in Rund 
um das Schachbrett (de Gruyter & Co., Berlin 1955, 
D.M. 8.60). As for the position on that fatal diagram 
—since it takes a minimum of 183 moves to reach it— 
it was (and still is) a world record in retro-analysis. 
But Fabel’s new book contains a good many less 
ghastly problems as well as many amusing stories and 
anecdotes and a fascinating account of the dozens of 
more or less crazy patents registered in connection 
with Chess, chessboards, 
chessmen and so on. In 
one of his stories the author 
courteously claims to have 
been inspired by some trifle 
I dug out many years ago, but 
his own version is rather more 
elaborate and cunning. Here 
is the position in which White 
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ACROSS 26. Prospect 
1. Drinks for sailors in the 


played P-B7 ch, Black coun- 


nothing all right in him (7). 
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tered P-Q4 ch, and when this was covered by the Whit> 
KtP he took it e.p. and shouted “ Mate!” ‘“‘ Non- 
sense,” said White; ‘‘ when I played P-Kt4 you were 
mated yourself.” ‘“ Oh no, I wasn’t,” insisted Black. 
“ Your KtP never got as far as g4, it was taken e.p. 
on g3; hence, your K remained exposed to my 
deadly B, and you were already dead yourself when 
you were imagining to kill me.” ‘“‘ Very well,” said 
White, “if such reasoning were to be accepted I 
could have taken your QP e.p., it would have never 
reached d5 and you would have been mate when you 
thought to be mating me.” ‘“‘ Oh no, I wouldn't,” 
triumphed Black. “ I could have played K-B4.” “ So 
you could,” said White, “ but then you would have 
blocked that deadly B-diagonal and I wouldn’t have 
been mate cither.”” The two logicians left it at that 
and had another game. 

The 4-pointer for begin- 
ners is a game-position in 
which White played B x Kt. “ 
Black countered P x Kt, but (2 2 tf 
had to resign in a move or % @t 
two. Why? B and C (for 
6 and 7 ladder-points) are 


‘maete 3 
both wins, and the latter is [gy a is , 
quite a beauty for which we , 1382 
are indebted to H. F, Bland- ft if fi o Ge 
ford. = x 


B: D. F. Petrov C: A. P. Kazantsiev 1953 


os ot 


A: K, Pahl 1955 
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Usual prizes. Entries by October 31. 


REPORT ON COMPETITION 
No. 313. Set October 1 


A: (1)...R« P ch, (2) Q x R, Kt-B4 ch, etc. 

B: (1) P-Q7, R-Q7, (2) P-R7, B-B6, (3) R-R5 ch, K any, (4) 
R-Q5, etc 

C: (1) P-B3!, B x P, (2) R-Q2, R-B8 chi, (3) K-Kt2, R-B3, 
(4) R-Q6!, followed by R-QB6 ch, etc. 

Many competitors dropped a point or two by failing 
to see all the subtleties of C. Prizes shared by E. 
Allan, C. Allen, R. C. Chaturvedi, F. R. Oliver, 
A. J. Roycroft. Equally flawless: K. Beaumont, D. E. 
Cohen, G. S. Fisher, J. R. Harman, M. Kaye, C 
Sandberg. 

ASSIAC 


for an oaf with 18. Make the tide run differ- 
ently and come in unexpec- 


Prizes: Three book tokens of 15s. for the first correct 
solutions opened, Entries to Crossword No. 175, N.S. & N., 
Great Turnstile, London, W.C.1, by first post on Nov. 1. 





. “And doom’d 


south (9). 

to death 
though —— not to die” 
(Dryden) (5). 


27. 
28. 


9. Bare success for a politician 
(7). 
10, Several workers are the 1 


11, 
12. 


occupants (7). 

The dramatist to spoil the 
vulgar English (7). 

A lover, though a wife at 


first (7). 

13. Something in the air or 4 
nothing in front of the 
belt (5). 5 


. * The . 


. Bods lying about a legendary 


person (9). 


. First Sea Lord about to steal 


from a navigator (9), 
blind And 





An adopted child in deep 
piety (5). 

The slip to drop an opening 
batsman (9), 


DOWN 


. Book for the beginning of 


the white (5). 


. Learns nothing changes in 


this city (7). 


. The colonel put me under 


a fresh company (7). 


. Composer whose finale puts 


the mind in a turmoil (9). 


- Looking up branches of 


learning containing a univer- 
sal piece of literature (5). 


. The enthusiast to follow a 


pigeon (7). 


- Vessels which hold liquids 


. Ruined as a second besieged 


city indeed (9). 


j fleeting generations of man- (7). 
: Ak kind” (Shelley) (5). 8 
21. Man with a broken plate 
- — - ~~ and something left in the 13 








23. 





glass (7). 
School where there is a 
backward boy among busy 
ones (7). 


. Sword not in the gallery (7). 





. Soldier with a 


. Possibility of being caught 


at cover? (9). 
licentious 
enclosure for an Italian (9). 


. Those one loves come up 


to one for a dance (7). 


19, 
20, 


22. 
24. 
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tedly (7). 

The communist votes like 

cattle (7). 

The actress makes up to 

cut her hair (7). 

Sheets for boys (5). 

Material suitable for con- 

version into a saint (5). 
SET-SQUARE 


Solution to No, 173 


BALA afiad 
naa nia 


PRIZEWINNERS TO No. 173 





Dr. J. M. Simister (Orpington 
Mrs. E. P. Kenyon (Wilmslow) 


7. 


Ellis (Thornton Heath) 
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APPOINTMENTS VACANT 


The engagement of persons answering these 
advertisements must be made through a Local 
Office of the Ministry of Labour or a 
Scheduled Employment Agency if the appli- 
cant is @ man aged 18-64 inclusive or «4 
woman aged 18-59 inclusive unless he or she, 
or the employment, ts excepted from the 
Provisions of the Notification of Vacancies 
Order, 1952. 


AUSTRALIA -University of New England 
Armidale, New South Wales. Applica- 
tions are invited for the position of Lecturer 
in English. The lecturer @ inted will be 
required principally to conduct courses for 
external (correspondence) students for the 
B.A. degree. ec will also be required to 
undertake lecturing and tutorial work for in- 
ternal students, and he will be encouraged to 
engage in research. Commencing salary will 
be within the range £A1,200-£A1,750 per 
annum according to qualifications, with 
annual increments of £A80. The salary is 
subject to deductions under the State Super- 
annuation Act. The successful applicant will 
be expected to take up duties as soon as can 
be arranged after the date of appointment. 
Finance is available for home purchase under 
the Staff Housing Scheme. Further particu- 
lers and information as to the method of 
application may be obtained from the Secre- 
tary, Association of Universities of the British 
Commonwealth, 36 Gordon Square, London, 
W.C.1. The closing date for the receipt of 
applications, in Australia and London, is 
ovember 21, 1955. 


-B.C. requires Music Assistant in Edin- 
burgh. Duties include arrangement and 
supervision of music broadcasts of widely 
different types, popular and classical, and 
general i e luding ditions. No 
conducting. Professional music qualifications 
essential, wide knowledge of music a 
larly Treditional and Contemporary Scottish 
an advantage. Salary £975 (possibly higher 
if qualifications exceptional) rising by 5 
annual increments to £1,280 p.a. maximum 
Requests for application forms (enclosing 
addressed envelope and quoting reference 
“ 1309 N. Stm.”) should reach Appointments 
Officer, B.B.C., Broadcasting House, London, 
W.1, within 5 days. 





INISTRY. of Agriculture, Fisheries 
and Food: Assistant Agricultural 
Economists. The Civil Service Commis- 


sioners invite applications for a pensionable 
post in London. at least 21 and under 
28 on October 1, 1955, with extension for 
regular Forces service, Candidates must 
have a first or second class honours degree in 
agriculture, economics, or related subject. If 
no honours course a — degree with equi- 
valent standard will considered. Inclu- 
sive London salary (for 454 hour week) £554 
to £999 (women to £901, but being improved 
under equal pay scheme), 
above minimum in certain cases. Parts 
lars and application forms from Civil Ser- 
vice Commission, Burlington Gardens, Lon- 
don, W.1, quoting No. 4507/55. Application 
forms to be returned by October 27, 1955. 


*XPERIMENTAL Officers and Assistant 
Experimental Officers in varivous Govern- 
ment Departments. The Civil Service Com- 
missioners invite applications for pensionable 
sts. Applications may be accepted up to 
Jecember 31, 1955, but forms should be re- 
turned as soon as possible as an carlier clos- 
ing date may be announced either for the 
competition as a whole or in one or more sub- 
jects, There are at present no vacancies for 
meteorologists. Interview Boards will sit at 
frequemt intervals. The posts are divided be- 
tween following main Kou and subjects. 
(a) Mathematical and Physical Sciences, (b) 
Chemistry and Metallurgy, (c) Biological 
Sciences, (d) Engineering subjects and (e) 
Miscellaneous (including ¢.g cology, Lib- 
rary and Technical Information Services). Age 
limits: For Experimental Officers, at least 26 
and under 31 om December 31, 1955; for 
Assistant Experimental Officers at least 18 
and under 28 on December 31, 1955. Exten- 
sion for regular service in H.M. Forces. 
Candidates aged 31 or over with specialised 
experience for Experimental Officer posts may 
be admitted. Candidates must have at least 
one of a number of specified qualifications. 
Examples are Higher School Certificate, 
General Certificate of Education, Scottish 
Leaving Certificate, Scottish Universities Pre- 
liminary Examination, Northern Ireland 
Senior Certificate (all in appropriate subjects 
and at appropriate levels), Higher National 
Certificate, niversity degree Candidates 
taking their examinations in 1955 may be ad- 
mitted. Candidates without such qualifica- 
tions may be admitted exceptionally on evi- 
dence of suitable experience. In general a 
higher standard of qualification will be looked 
for in the older candidates than in the 
younger ones. Salary (London): Experi- 
mental Officer £790--£960 (men); £693 
£848 (women). Assistant Experimental 
Officer £320 (at age 18) to £700 (men), £614 
(women). Starting pey up to £575 (men) or 
£537 (women) at 26. Somewhat lower out- 
side Londen. Promotion prospects. Women’s 
scales subject to improvement under equal 
pay scheme. Further a or from Civil 
Service Commission, ’ Branch, 
Old Burlington Street, London, W.1, quoting 
No. $94-95/55 aes ‘i allel A 
COPY writer. Applications are invited 
for the position of a in the 
advertising department of ing photographic 
firm London, Experience is not essen- 
tial, but evidence of writing ability must be 
sent with application as above 30. Non- 
contributory pension c. Apply Box 561 





APPOINTMENTS VACANT —continued 


NA TIONAL Library of Scotland. Assistant 
Keeper. The Civil Service Commis- 
sioners invite applications for a pensionable 
post of Assistant Keeper (Second Class) in 
the Department of Printed Books. Age at 
least 22 and under 26 on October 1, 1955, 
with extension for gegular service in H.M. 
Forces and up to two years for other Forces 
service or ‘or established civil service. For 
exceptionai'y well qualified candidates the 
upper age lanit may be ¢ Jed. Candidates 
must have a University degree with at least 
Second Class Honours, hile a degree in 
Classics, Modern Languages, English or His 
tory is thought to be the most suitable for the 
post candidates who have followed success- 
fully other Honours courses will also be con- 
sidered. Inclusive salary £501 to £725 (£635 
women). Starting pay may be increased for 
approved post-graduate experience and in 
certain cases for service with H.M. Forces. 
Promotion may lily be exp 4 within 
seven years to Assistant Keeper (First Class), 
with inclusive salary at present of £945 to 
£1,485 (men), £834 to £1,339 (women) 
Women’s salaries being improved under equal 

y scheme. Particulars and application forms 
rom the Secretary, Civil Service Commission, 
Burlington Gardens, London, W.1, quoting 
No. 4510/55; completed application forms 
must be returned by October 29, 1955 


ONDON County Council. Post of Special 
4 Res ibility—-Deputy Headmaster, Kyn- 
aston County Secondary School for Boys, 
Finchley Road, N.W.8. mew secondary 
school for about 850 boys to be opened in 
September, 1956. Applications invited from 
qualified teachers for appointment as deputy 
headmaster to take up duty for preliminary 
planning at Easter, 1956. Bu (Lon- 
don) scale salary with special allowance of 
£300 a year. The School is intended to work 
in close association on a voluntary basis with 
a neighbouring voluntary controlled grammar 
school. Courses will be provided for pupils 
up to and beyond statutory school leavin 
age, including some leading to the Genera 
Certificate of Education with special provision 
for courses in engineering. Applicants must 
have good qualifications, organising ability 
and varied teaching experience and should be 
interested in the wi field of secondary 
education Application forms 8O/TS10 
(Kynaston Deputy) to be obtained from and 
returned to the Education Officer (BO/TS10), 
The County Hall, Westminster Bridge, S.E.1, 
by November 4. Candidates who have 
recently applied for similar posts and who 
have no particulars to add may apply on form 
TS/10B. (1698) 


\ ORKERS’ Educational Association, West 

Midland District. Applications are in- 
vited from graduates for the post of Organis- 
ing Tutor in North Warwickshire. lary 
£550-£800. Starting salary may be more than 
the minimum, the maximum is under review. 
Superannuation scheme. Full details and ap- 
— forms (stam addressed env.) from 
istrict Secretary, B.A. Office, 20 Easy 
Row, Birmingham, 1. 


THE London School of Economics and 
Political Science (University of London) 
Applications are invited for the post of Assist 
ant Lecturer in the Mental Health Course to 
which an appointment may be made from 
January 1, 1956. Candidates should be quali- 
fied psychiatric social workers and preferably 
graduates. Salary scale £600 x £50--£700 per 
annum, with superannuation benefits and 
family allowances, In assessing the starting 
salary due consideration will be given to age 
and experience. Applications, with the names 
of three referees, should be received not later 
than October 28, 1955, by the Secretary, The 
London School of Economics and Political 
Science, Houghton Street, W.C.2, from whom 
further particulars may be obtained. 


MEPDLESEX County Council. Education 
Committee, Acton Technical College 
High Street, Acton, W.3. Applications are 
invited for the post of Lecturer in Production 
yey I in the Department of Manage- 
ment and Production Engineering, to super 
vise and teach graduate and other courses in 
production engineering, vise on industrial 
training and join in technical and social re 
search. A degree im science or cnginecring 
is essential, preferably in chemical or electrical 
enginecring, and experience of control prob- 
lems is desirable. Salary in accordance with 
the Burnham (Technical) Report, 1954 
Application forms (stamped addressed fools- 
cap envelope) from the Principal to whom 
completed forms should be returned within 
fourteen days of the «@ rance of this ad- 
vertisement « E. Gurr, M.Sc., Ph.D., 
Secretary to the Edueati c i 
MIPPLESEX Couaty Council Education 
Committee. Psychiatric Social Workers 
initially at (a) Willesden Child Guidance 
Centre, (b) Hayes & Harlington Child Guid 
ance Centre —to be established shortly. Both 
posts: M.H. Cert. of L.S.E. of approved 
equivalent; salary as P.T.A. Circ, No. 17 (Cir 
33 under review); subject to medical assess- 
ment and prescribed conditions. Application 











forms (stmpd. add. env.) from: (a) rough 
Education Officer, 163 Willesden Lane, 
N.W.6; (b) District Education Officer, Manor 


House, Church Rd., Heyes; ret. by Nov. 4 
(Quote R476, N.S.). Canvassing disqualifies 
DJERSONNEL Department requires intelli- 

gent adaptable Assistant (preferably in 
early twenties) for interviewing, * / 
typing and staff record work. Please write 
iV c, experience and present salary to 
Box NEN. 832, L.P.B., 55 St. Martin's 
Lane, London, W.C.2. 





APPOINTMENTS VACANT —continued 


F' TZWILLIAM Museum, Cambridge.— 
Applications are invited for the post of 
fenies Assistant Keeper in the Department of 
‘aintings and Drewings. Selary according to 
qualifications on the scale of £500 rising by 
annual increments of £25 to £700, with con- 
tributory pension under the Federated Super- 
annuation Scheme for Universities, apd family 
allowance. The duties will be mainly con- 
cerned with water-colours and drawings. 
Candidates, who should be between the s 
of 22 and 30, must be acquainted with t 
methods of art history and have a working 
knowledge of French, German and Italian. 
Applications, in the candidate's own hand- 
writing, stating age, qualifications, with the 
names of two referees, must reach the Direc 
tor, from whom further information may be 
obtained, by November 7, 1955 


UEEN Elizabeth Hospital for Children, 

Hackney Road, London, E.2. Peychiatric 
Social Worker required. Candidates, in addi- 
tion to holdi the certificate in Mental 
Health, should ve had at least two years 
experience after qualifying, some of which 
should preferably have been in a Child 
Guidance Clinic. Salary, etc., in accordance 
with Whitley Council terms and conditions 
of service, viz. £495 £15, £20 and £25 
£750, plus London Weighting. Applications, 
with the names of two referees, should be 
sent to the Secretary of the Hospital 


CHILD Welfare Officers 
4 Council requires 
enced men 


London County 
qualified and experi 
and women for cngagement 
as vacancies occur. Salary: £573 15s. rising 
to £742 10s. Duties include receiving into 
care, rehabilitation, boarding-out, sdoption 
supervision, after-care and other field-work 
associated with deprived children, Details and 
application forms (s.a.c. (fscap)) from Child 
ren's Officer (CH/A1), County Hall, London, 
S.E.1. Closing date November 19, (1593.) 


OROUGH of Swindon. Appointment of 
Neighbourhood Worker. Social Develop- 
ment Section. Applications are invited for the 
»st of Neighbourhood Worker in the Social 
Sovelanmnest Section of the Town Clerk's 
Department. The salary will be in accordance 
with A.P.T. II of the National Scales (£560- 
£640). <A Social Development Section has 
been set up to meet the social problems aris 
ing from the expansion of Swindon under the 
Town Development Act, 1952, and in par 
ticular to meet the need to integrate incoming 
population with the existing community, The 
successful applicant will be required to reside 
on a new estate and will be expected to estab 
lish contact with incoming tenants, assist in 
meeting problems of adjustment, encourage 
the development of social activities, etc 
Applicants must have a recognised Social 
Science qualification, be not less than 30 years 
of age, and have had considerable experience 
in the field of social work. Applications, on 
forms obtainable from the Town Clerk, Civic 
Offices, Swindon, must be returned not later 
than November 5, 1955. 


( AKWOOD Hospital, Maidstone, Kent 
Applications are invited for the posts of 
Psychiatric Social Worker. Salary in accord- 
ance with Whitley Council Scale, at this Hos 
ital from candidates in possession of the 

ental Health Certificate, or at present com 
pleting their training. The duties of the posts 
will include work at Out-Patient Clinics. The 
establishment is three psychiatric social 
workers. There is a hospital car for the use 
of the department. Applics., with names of 
2 persons to whom ref. may be made, should 
be addressed to Medical Superintendem 


IDDLESEX County Council—Education 

Committee. Full-time trained and/or 
exper, Club Leader (male) reqd, at Feltham 
Youth Centre Established club with varied 
programme, mixed membership about 200 in 
own premises Salary: Misc Il (£450-£515 
p.«. if 26 yrs. or over) Established Pre 
scribed conditions. Application forms (stmpd 
add. env.) from Divisional Education Officer, 


Education Office, Kenilworth Rd., Ashford, 

Middsx., returnable by November 4, (Quote 

R.480 N.S.) Canvassing disqualifies 

‘THE National Association for Mental 
Health, Parnham House, Beamineter, 

Dorset. Home for Elderly Mentally Infirm 

Ladies. The following staff will be required 


for the above Home which is to be opened in 
November, 1955 1 Assistant Nurse for day 
duty and to relieve night staff 1 Assistant 
Nurse for night duty 5S Nursing Assistants 
for day duty. Qualifications: Experience and 
interest in modern methods of caring for the 
elderly Salary According to recognised 
scales. Superannuation scheme The posts 
should appeal to those who, in addition w 
their interest in the work, will appreciate 
excellent living conditions in besutiful sur 
roundings Applications, with full details, 
together with the names of two referees 
within 14 days of this advertisement, to The 
Secretary, Residential Services Department, 
39 Queen Anne Street, London, W.1 


H® TPORDSHIRE and Essex High School, 

Bishop's Stortford. Required in Janu 
ery, resident graduate to teach parttime in 
Grammar School (any subject, though Letin, 
French or English preferred) and to under- 
take supervision duties in boarding house for 
30 girle--Burnhem Scale. Apply, with copies 
of testimonials, to the Headmistress. 


"TRAVELLING organiser required by the 
Pedestrian’s Association for Road Safety 
Salary £600. Proved ability and conviction 
for cause essential. A ations in writing 
to the Secretary, 44/45 Fleet Street, London, 
E.C.4, not later than October 341 





521 
continued 


Asso tation 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT 


WORKERS’ Educational 
Western District), Tutor Organiser re- 
qui to develop W work among trade 
unionists in Bristol. Applicants should hold 
a University degree with eteenden as a main 
subject and should have a wide knowledge of 
the trade union movement. Present selary 
scale £550 £800 (the starting salary may be 
higher than the minimum and the maximum 
is under review) Applications to be sent 
within two weeks from the date of this ad 
vertisement to the District Secretary, W.E.A., 
91 Redland Road, Bristol 6, from whom full 
partics. and applic. forms can be obtained 
IDDLESEX County Council Education 
Committee. Clerical Assistant (female) 
reqd. at the Child Guidance Centre, Toten 
Established subject to medical assers 


ment, probation and prescribed conditions 
Salary: £295 at 21, £398 at 26, max, £420 
p.a. at 28. Application forms (stmpd. add 


env.) from Borough Education Officer, Edu 
cation Offices, Philip Lane. Tottenham, N 15, 
returnable immediately. (Quote R.459, N.S 
Canvassing disqualifies 


NOTTINGHAMS! TIRE 


County Council 


Children’s Committee Appointment of 
Children’s Visiting Officer (male Applica 
tions invited for appointment of hildren ‘ 


Visiting Officer (male) offering experience in 
all aspects of Child Care field work. Social 
Science Certificate and/or Certificate in Child 
Care and interest in preventive work desix 
able. Salary within the range £500 by £20 
to £640 per annum (A.P.T’. Grades I and 1) 
according to qualifications and experience 
Application forms and further particulars from 
Children’s Officer, Shire Hall, Nottingham 
R. Davis, Clerk of the County Council 


"THE National Association for Mental 

Health. Dunecroft Approved School for 
Senior Girls, Staines, Mitidiesex Applica 
tions are invited for the following resident 
ros at Duncroft and at Edgeworth House 

Domestic Science Trained Instructress 
(between the ages of 25 and 40 years 2 


General Assistant Instructress 
Application forms and further 
may be obtained from The Headmistress 
Duncroft, Moor Lane, Staines, Middlesex. — 


‘O-OPERATIVE Education The Educa 

4 tion Committee of the Royal Arsenal Co 
operative Society, Lid., have decided tw re- 
advertise the post of Adult Education Or 
ganiser to supervise and promote classes, lex 
ture courses and other activities within the 
education committee's cxtensive plan for such 
work. Experience of edusstional work within 
the co-operative movement desirable 


25-35 years 
information 


Salary 
£600 pa. plus bonus Superannuation 
Scheme. No living accommodation available 


Details and application forms, to be returned 
by October 31, from the Education Searetery, 
15 Park Vista, Greenwich, §.E.10 


ILTSHIRE County Council, Applications 
invited from suitably ualified women 
for the post of Child Care Officer salary £500 
to £580. Application forms with full details 
from Clerk of the Council, County Hall 
Trowbridge, returnable by November 4 1955. 


( GANISER, married woman, wanted for 
paid part-time social work for Voluntary 
Association in East Anglia; must be available 
tome evenings, able to travel easily, occasion 
ally staying away over-night; own car an ad 
vantage; some knowledge of commitice work. 
Apply giving references, stating age, educa 
tion, experience, to Family Planning Aso 
ciation, 64 Sloane Street, London, §.W 1 


I ADY Wellare Worker, experienced, req 


“ by Liverpool Jewish Board of Guardians 
Interesting 


situat carrying good salary 

Apply _by letter to Sec., $ Oxford St., Liver 
pool, 7, giving details quals. & exper 

ADY teachers for English required. Apply 


“ Berlitz School of 
Spitalerstr. 1, Germany 


y ANCY for enterprising young woman 
interested in international relations, pr: 
pave for really hard work and responsibility 
expanding concern dealing with inter 
national hospitality Eixcellent memory, « 
sense of humour and some knowledge of 
typing essential. Languages useful. Previous 
experience not essential Write E.P.A., 20 
Buckingham Street, W.C.2 
SUMMERHILL needs young jun 
_single/married, 1 child if 
testimonials. A. S. Neill, 
F/PrTORIAL 
sex) for established business month! 
West End Office. Good prospects. Com 
merce/Heons, degree an «dy Details age, 
education, ep. and sal, level to Box 496 


‘THE Wardenship of “ The Mount” Con 
ference Centre at Haverhill, Suffolk 
established by the Fellowship of Reconcilis 
tion, is becoming vacant. Applications ar 
invited before November 9. Minimum salary 


anguages, Hamburg, 


teacher, 
necess No 


Leiston, Suffolk 


‘ 


assistant (under 32, cither 


£300 pa.. plus board and accommodation 
Initiative is essential and finds scope. Write 
for particulars to The Secretary, Fellowship 
House, Haverhill, Lid, at 29 Great James 
Street, London cl 

ATIONAL Association of Mixed Clubs 

and Girls’ Clubs requires a Warden for 
Avon Tyrrell, Hampshire, « holiday, « 
ference and training centre. Post vacant in 


jomeery Salary £350 plus bosrd and accon 

modation. Post requires \eadership, initiativ« 
ond fesource, Experience of youth work and 
hed ¢ mt essential Applies 
tion forms from the Employment Offic« 0 
Devonshire Street, London, W.1 
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APPOINTMENTS VACANT —continued 
OUTH Leader (male) reqd. for Jewish 
Club in North London area Salary 
according to qualifics, Applicants 
will be needed to attend the Club on every 
night of week excl Friday and Saturday 
rite full partics. to Box 474 


DART -time boys’ club leader required for 


mixed youth club and junior boys’ club 
in North ensington three or four evenings 
each week. For details apply to Box 494 
GAL ESMEN required by Heal & Son, Lid, 
@ 196 Tottenham Court Road, London, 
W.1. for Soft Purnishi » Electrical, Kitchen 
Equipment and Har ware Departments 
Applications in writing stating age and ex 
perience, to Staff Officer. 


SECRETARY. The Curator of the National 
“” Film Archive requires services of experi 


enced private secretary Apply by letter to 
164 Shaftesbury Avenue, gob 


Ek TOR wants pert-time clerical heip, 18 
4 hours weekly for £3. rite, “ Envoy, 
48 Strand, London, W.C.2. 


GY NACOLOGIST requires intelligent sec 
retary jive | S-day week. Michael 
Hemanys, WELbeck 1964, 


WOMAN Physics Grad. svad carly Jan 
' for perm. part-time wk, 1. Box 505 


COPYRIGHT Assistant for Music Pub- 
4 lishers State qualifications, etc., tw 
Mills Music, Lid., 20 Denmark St, W.C.2 


SCHOLAR living 15 mils, Cambridge needs 
a Sec. Assist, Work interesting, varied 
Typing essen., ability drive car usfl. Accom 
off fost room for dependant. Box 481 
SECRETARY three days a week 

S Design Office in Chelsea. Box 407 


SPANISH / English Shorthand-Typist re- 

quired for permanent Position. Know. 
ledge of French and Portuguese an advan- 
tage. Five-day week; canteen facilities, and 
& social and sports club. Apply initially in 
writing: Personnel Officer, Ma Baker Ltd., 
Dagen: am, Lssex, quoting ref. 154 


OT so young and even undeniably elderly 

applicants (m. & f,) nevertheless do find 
work through the Stella Fisher Bureau, 15 
Sirand, W.C.2, * "RAfalgar 9090 


is EPHONIST /filing clerk, ability to 
type and knowledge of German an advan 
tage. Box 461 


ACCLAIMED for over 75 years for per 

sonal co-operation! Incomparable selec- 
tion from thousands superior male/female 
ermanent office staff posts, Temporary posts! 
Fiighen fees in London, continual work, Best 
loyment Specialists, 


for 


firms. Ellison Gower Em 

147 Oxford St. Per. [ t. GER. 3551/2, 

Temp. Dept, GER 9451/2. 

( "LERKS (up to 40) of g00d education reqd 
* for numerous attract, Posts frequently 

avail. at Burnett Bureau, 77 Dean St, Wil 


( UK “ Hand-Picked ” Secretaries get the 
plum jobs. No fees. Wigmore Agency, 67 
Wigmore St, W.1 HUN, 9951/2/3 


( *‘OMPANION / driver required for disabled 

* widow in early sixties Some oureing 
experience. Good heme and salary. Libera 
free time, Resident housekeeper. Box 422 


APULT Education Centre seeks member of 
house-team with experience of dairy 

farming. To start immediately if poss. Apply 

Secretary, Braziers Park, Ipsden, Oxford. 


MARRIED Cple., wife cook, used to num. 
bers or Asst, Cook; husband maint. man 
Lovely country; accom. Box 26! 
APPOINTMENTS WANTED 
ATHEMATICIAN;: Past five years Uni 
versity Lecturer, High School experi 
ence and diploma, Ex-officer 1Q. 160 
Versatile, Fluent Spanish. Fair French and 
Portuguese Strongly opposed to discrimina 
tion on grounds of colour or race. Go 
anywhere and would consider interesting non- 
academic post Apply P.O. Box 4861, 
Johannesburg, 8. Africa. 


AN Indian, 30, graduate commerce and law, 

completed Personnel Management Course 
(KT.C., ow), in management of big 
Dairy fier in ndia, eight vears industrial ex 
Perience, thorough in office Procedures, seeks 
“ppointment anywhere, Offers to Box 479 


F/PrTorRIAL illustration work sought by 
“ young woman artist. Experienced research, 
library work. Historical knowl. Box $07 


COMMERCIAL Manager, with works ex 
* perience of non-ferrous metals and of 
domestic and overseas tradi in metal pro 
ducts, seeks position where abour candidy 
ture ‘scceptable; London area, Box 277 


Fatal combination (woman arts Braduate) 
young, hard working, tired of typing jobs 


Glas 


with no scope, seeks post where able to 
prove capabilities before old age sets in 
fos son 


£ £12. Interesting posts. Call at once 
Mayfair Secretarial College, 57 Duke 
St, W.l. MAYfair 6626. 
M4k81eD woman solicitor wants part time 
work in London. Prefers human prob 
lems to conveyancing. Box $37. 
WELL-EDuc ATED girl, 24, 
teresting, non-commercial 
French, Spanish, English sh. /ty 
y OMAN writer sks. 
welc, Highly ¢ 
fesearch worker, perfect P 


seeks in. 

ot. Fluent 

ing. Box 606. 

time wk » Odd hrs, 

journalist, expd. 
Box 336 














APPOINTMENTS WANTED continued 
MAN with good understanding of English 
Wishes to use this ledge in com- 
mercial outlet or literary work x 483 
M48&1eED woman graduate secks 
ume work, temp. of 
ing experience, know ge 
t 


part- 

rmanent. Teach- 

ar East; interests, 
8. 


literature, Ptychology, atts. Box 32 

FREE January ‘56 Translator. French, 
German, Russian, Spanish. English, 

mot tongue. Anything consid. Box 232. 


E™?PLovers requiring well-trained junior 

secretary / shorthand typists are invited to 
apply to the Langham Secretarial College, 18 
Dunraven Street, Park Lane, W.1. Tel. 
MAYfair 2905 


PERSONAL 


E?!ror's widow, many interests, no 
4 “ions,” seeks reasonably priced, com. 
fortable accommodation, Jan. to March, 
Med. coast, France Some level walking 
English Library available. Suggestions grate 
fully accepted. Box S#l. 


TUITION wanted for 
level in Chemistry, 
Reply Box 348 


WORKING mother with 18-mths child 

seeks responsible kindly person to look 
after her occasional days, 9.30-5,30. Might 
suit retd. school-mistress. PAR, 6925 after 7 


20m. s/c. furn, flat, modernised cottage, N. 
Notts village, large garden, 
countryside, expenses, for day cate boy 9 
part hols. (4 mos. ann.). Com © indepen- 
dence w'ends, § days Xmas, ster, 6 wks 
summer. Suit 1-2 students/tchers. Box 557. 
CONTINENTAL type Potter's Wheel, 
4 £5 10s, Viewable Edgware. Box 556. 
( ‘OSTA Brava. Villas and Flats to let. Dr. 
* Cooper, Blanes, Gerona, Spain 
R &Quired for cash, the complete con- 
a large boarding-house, hotel 
furniture, 
7224, 
your rates, if you 
& are not an ord. 


G.C.E. Advanced 
Physics, Biology. 


Good qualit 
etc., only required. "Phone BAY. 


Mé4Y I contribute to 
have a spare B/sit 
land -lady? Yg. prof, man/car wishes to be 
Wimbledon, Sutton, Epsom. Box 408, 
SPANISH lessons wanted in afternoons, 
A near Baker Street Box 8916, c/o 
Darbys, 24 Blackfriars Lane. London, E.C.4 
“TELEVISION: We wish w buy original 
ideas for TV plays, One page, prefer- 
ably humorous—no cr ¢. Script Plays Ltd., 
63 Jermyn Street, W.1 
GUITAR-Players (incl, 
J vited to week-end course, Nov. Il, at 
Braziers, Ipsden, Oxon; also Pottery. 


H'GHGaATE New Writers’ Club meets 
Oct. 31. Box 504 


beginners) are in- 


sks. 6 mths 


French girl, 19, 
Twemlow, 68 


Fond children. 
Mill Hill Rd., Norwich, 

* NGLISHWOMAN living Kensington de 
* sires exchange conversational language, 
practice with Italian, Monday evgs. Box 387 


CG, UITAR Lessons, Chesnakov, 48a Cath- 
4354, 


cart Rd., S.W.10. PLA. 7 

LL A.L.R.A. lapsed subscribers are 

earnestly requested w send upwards of 
ted effort 


25. 6d. a8 proof of su tina wy 

i Hf on the Statute Book. 
Address to Mrs. Alice Jenkins, 53 Gloucester 
Terrace, London, W.2. 


MONTE Carlo, To Let, Bed-sitting room 
flat, sea view, use Bath, Kitchen, ser- 
vice, 8,000 fres, each month References 
French lessons available Box $47, 
MUSIC/ Discuss Group Streatham. Apply: 
Squibb, 82 Knollys Rd., $.W.i6. 
HOLIDay Organisation extending its pro- 
gramme wishes to hear from (a) Man- 
agers of inexpensive hotels, Guest houses, 
etc., offering accom. (b) Owners of property 
considering entering the hotel business, 
Details to Box 312. 
YOUNG man, 25, seeks companion (m ) 
hol. London Dec. 23-Jan. 2. Box 288. 
BAPMINTON Club near Baker St. has 
vacancies. ‘Phone Field End 9370. 


I ADY secks another willing exch. French 
4 for English conversation. Box 366. 


TAre Recorder for sale, T K.9, 1955, £45 
Box 585 


OULD anyone like to join Ski-ing party? 
Reasonable terms. GLA. 2767. 


T? let in exchange 15 
_ weekly, & 


500 


AMATEUR Painters! Exhibit your works 
in the National Amateur Art Exhibition 

at the R.B.A. Galleries, Sending-in day, 

December 1. Forms from “ The Artist,” $j 

Piccadilly, 1 

PHYSIOTHERAPY Massage, relaxing and 
stimulating Nerve Treatment, Osteopathy, 

Manipulation. Nerve © 


entre, 1 Bentinck 
St., London, W.1. Tel. WEL beck 9600. Ask 
for brochure 


[NTERESTING Autumn holidays. Smai- 
ford Theatre Weekends October 21 and 
Nov. 18. Vie 


nna ra party Nov. 12. Sun 


shine holidays in ita, Sicily, Southern 
Spain. Detalls from Erna Low, 47(NS) Old 
Brompten Rd., 8.W.7. KEN. 0911 


The New 


PERSOWAL —continued 


INTER Sports My 1955/6 Winter 

booklet contains a 
atrangements at 
Italian, French and Norwegian centres Easy 
travel via short sea Toute Snowsports 
sleepers at lgn., couchettes 19s 13 days 
holiday from 23igns. Write for free booklet 
now: Erna Low. 47(NS) Old Brompton Road, 
London, $.W.7. KEN. 0911 


Fie Training Unit. 
Group Two now forming 

33 Warwick Square, $.W | VIC. 6077 
( *ONSOLIDATE French Group 
4 meets for Literary & Topical discussion 


Full prof. training 
Heatherleys, 


one evening a week in Wimbledon house. 
WIM. 0568 
YPEWRITER. Remington Good Com- 


Panion portable, as new, list price £27 
for sale 19gns. "Phone FORest Hill 1374 


ASSIST the severely disabled, buy your 

Xmas cards from the Invalid Tricycle 
Association. Sample set 3s. 6d for 12 cards 
& envs. 1.T.A,, ivaz Place, London, E.9 


STUDENT (f.) invites similar, English, 
“” French or Spanish, to share quiet study 
surroundings in comf home 15 mins, Water. 
‘loo. Mod. charge board & room. Box 353 


YOUNG Anglo-French couple, modern 
outlook, wide interests, invite cultured 

couples, also single ladies and gentlemen, to 

form small informal disc. group. Box 385. 


I EFORE buying pictures always read 
Abbott's lists of Originals by best artists 
at incredibly low Prices. £1-£10. Box 39]. 
" K NOW-How ’ brings you Writing Suc- 
cess. No Sales—No Fees Send for Free 
N.1. “Know-How Guide to Writing Success.” 
B.A. School of Successful Writing, Ltd., 
New Bond St, London, W.1. 
[NCREASE height 2in with Men’s Bildup 
shoes. 795. 6d pr. ts.: Capitol Shoe 
Co. (Box 44), 315 Gray's Inn Rd., W.C.1. 
ARBATT Toyshop, 94 Wimpole Street, 


*V.1, Christmas Display now on view. 

"TRAIN as Home /Continental Couriers. 
Stamp for partics, H. - Couriers 

(1), 26 Mayfair Ave., Bexleyheath. Kent. 


SPEAK French, Conversation Courses (all 
\* grades), Discussion Groups at The Men- 
tor, 11 Charing Cross Road. Office open 
19pm. TR falgar 2044 


GRAMMAR School Entrance As 
home : 


ODERN Contact Lens 
Endsleigh Court, W.C.1. 
Deferred terms. 


U Pair: We arrange 3-12 mths.’ stay 
* Switz., France, Belgium for yng. educ, 
girls will, a with children, eas housewk.; 
pkt. money, <= bkg. essen, Educ Tour- 
ing Service, 10 exhibition Rd., $.W.7. 


Centre, 7(T) 
klet sent. 


SPAIN, Majorca, Ibiza for Autumn sun- 
& shine. 15 days from £34 10s including 
travel, full pension, etc Free Guide & prog 


rom New Vistas Travel Service, Uxbridge 
Rd., Hampton, Middx. Molesey 2105. 


YOR the best Christmas Cards come to 

Caravel Press, Moxon St., London, W.1. 
THE Foreign Ministers must a ree: tell 
“ your M.P. on National Day o Deputa- 
tions to Parliament, Oct. 25. For details 
apply B.P.C., a1 City Rd, B.C}. CLE, 0383, 


‘THE Bridge rejects alj isms: they mean 

separateness, exclusiveness. The Bridge 
claims free man for free community. Write 
128 Burnley Rd.. N.W.10. 


PUBLIsH your own book. Publisher offers 
facilities /advice. Box 4896, 


CCONSTRUCTIVE help and 
“to authors on 

perienced writer 
utney, S.W.15, 


Boers & girls enjoy holidays at Pinewood, 
now at The nor House, Bradninch, 
Exeter, Elizabeth Strachan, Hele 390 


PHILIP Humphreys, 
Prince's Gate, South 
Kensington 8042. 


SHORT Story Writing. 
\? “Stories that Sell Shoda (a special 
bulletin) & Prospectus world-famous course. 
Regent Institute (B/191), Palace Gate, W.8. 


IPE Drawing and Portrait Painting at 
4  Braziers Ipsden, Oxon, Noy. 4-6; also 
“ Toward a Theory of Social Genetics.” 
HUMANISM is a faith for t:< modern 
world. Parties, : Ethical Usion, 13 
Prince of Wales Terrace, W.8. W} S. 2341 


Pp your daughter named Elizabeth? To all 
rents of happy Elizabeths we would say 
“Please » us a donation to help some 
other Elizabeth who is not as fortunate as 
ours.” The N.S.P.C.C.. Room 68, Victory 
man Leicester Square. London. 
COmMIc, Pathetic or queer true Stories & 
4 characters wntd. Writer. Payment if 
Published. David West, 28 Flanders Rd, W4 


Hovse of Friendship (Freundschaftsheim) 
Intl. Peace Centre, Bickebur , Germany 
Vacancies for Students Nov. 9. 17. £3 


advice given 
their Manuscripts by ex. 


Kennedy, 4 Mercier Road, 


Psychologist, 69 
Kensington, $.W.7. 


Send 2id. for 
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PERSONAL ~continued 
A!LWoops Carnation Cut Flowers 


The 
ideal gift for ali occasions. Specially 
selected colours or mixed shades direct from 
the largest Srowers in the world. From lgn 
to Sens. a box. One quality, the best! 
Write for Catalogue, Allwood Bros Ltd., 40 
Haywards Heath Sussex. "Phone Wivels 
field Green 232/233 
THE Central Board for Conscientious Ob 
jectors, 6 Endsleigh St.. w C.1, offers its 
advice on matters of conscience to those 
liable for National Service and to Reservists 


ME. Robert St. John sees Private and clinic 
Patients for the Bates System of Visua 
Re-education in London and Liverpool. 72 


Gloucester Place, W Il. WEL. 4042 

| A PART-Time occupation by writing or 

| drawing? Our personal home study 

| course will interest you. E.M.I. Institutes, 

| aart NS.50.P., London, W.4. (Associated 

| with H.M.V.) 

PSYCHOLOGIST. ~ Piyiis Perlow, 89 

Somerton Rd., N.W.2. GLA. 2400. 

"TYPEWRITERS, Modern ttable 


machines avail. for hire, £1 mthly. Tel. 
Robert Ropkins, WELbeck 6655 for details. 


MEN wear Adhite shoes and be 2ins. taller, 
Normal appearance. Details: Cit Shoe 
Co. (Rm, 80), 147 Holborn, Ldn., EC. 


Ps Ski ~ Harold Ingham, 15 St. John’s 
Road, Harrow, is Personally taking 4 
Obergurg!; departure 
’ Please write to Tom Maschler, 
8 Belsize Court Garages, London, N.W 3, for 
Zell-am-See Parties, Feb, ll & March 24 
and Obergurgl, January 2] and 
March 10 (28hgns.). 16 days inclusive of 
ski-hire and ski-tuition 


SCHOOLS 


I URGESS Hill School, 11 Oak Hill Park, 
Hampstead. Co-education 3 to 18. F 

or week! boarding and day school 

master, James Cunningham East, M.A 


OR freedom and seif- overnmment. Kil 

quhanity House, Castle Dougias, Scotland 
Boys and girls from 3 years, Headmaster : 
John M. itkenhead, M.A, Ed.B 


ELL-BALANCED Preparation for 
great School of Mankind — ife itself 

is the aim of The New School, Kings Lang- 
ley, Herts. While avoiding early 5 Cialisa 
tion the method (based an Rudolf Steiner 
Principles) seeks to unfold individual faculties 
social impulses 
Boys and irls, 6 to 18, received as day 
children or Beandore at moderate fees. Num 
ber of vacancies now due to recent extensions 


WHERE TO STAY 


CORNWALL: Georgian mansion in un 

ad spoilt country of greatest beauty, abound 
Dg iN antiquities, offers comfort 
spaciousness, miid climate, peace and quiet 
for rest or work; abundance of g00d food; 
reduced autumn rates. Send for Brochure 
N, Penquite House Hotel, Golant, Nr. Par. 
Tel. : Fowey 124. 


LD Plaw Hatch, 
; Grinstead. Week-ends 
it’s an easy train journey. Comfort, good 
food. Club licence. Sharpthorne 17. 


ROTTINGDEAN, Brighton, Old Norton 
House on the old-world Green of this 
famous Seaside village. Sea, cliffs, downs 
Hotel with friendly atmosphere, sunny rooms, 

| first-rate food. C.H. 8 & Qens Brochure 
Tel, 3120, Proprietor: D. -hapman, MP. 


weekends in lovely country 

house. Surroundings, excel 
food, log fires, happy atmosphere, reas. chges 
Oct. 28-30, informal Art Weekend. Music & 
a One for those interested. The Hallams, 
nt. Guildford Bramley 306811. 


| 
| C UAKER Guest House, Jordans, Beacons- 
| 


Christmas Party to 
December 17, 


the 


Sharpthorne, Nr. East 


in the country 


field. You can warmth, peace, quiet 
ere. Not restricted to Quakers. ° 


RECUPERATION at Higham House in 

20 beautiful acres. Comfort, rest, exer 
Entirely vegetarian, 
milk. Treatment if desired. 
Write terms and brochure, 
House, Salehurst, Robertsbridge, ’ 
Tel. Robertsbridge 126. Book now for Xmas. 


LOVELY home, amid kindi tests, in 

“ Britain’s Best Climate,” for ion Win- 

ter holiday, Rest or Convalescence. Guests at 

Normanhurst are enjoying the warmth and 

comfort of this small, friendly hotel. 5}-B8gns., 

incl. full board, carly tea, gratuities, etc. 

Bkfst. in bed (nominal charge) 

Opp. covered walk, centre Prom., facing full 

- brochures. Normanhurst Private 

Hotel, Sea-front, St, Leonards, Sussex. 
"Phone Hastings 4784. 

DEAL for late Autumn holidays, “ Chantry 
I Mead,” Hatfield Heath, Nr Bishop's 
Stortford (Hatfield Heath 263), 
ood, comf., warmth, delightful surroundings 

YONVALESCENT Nursing Home. Honey - 
C wood House, Rowhook, Hlorshasy Susess 
(Oakwood Hill 389) Specialising in Diets 
Beautiful country residence excel. cuisine 
BUCKINGHAMSHIRE You can find 

peace, rest and wartnth at the Quaker 
House, Jordans, Beaconsfield Ring 
Jordans 2126, 
St. IVES, Cornwall Accommodation in 
\* aftists’ house. Redgrave, | Island Rd 
DINBURGH. Accommodation assured of 
secured. All seasons Atholl Hotel, 16 
Rothesay Place, 3. ‘Phone: 31905 


cite, 
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LECTURE Coupans AND SPECIALISED TYPING AND TRANSLATIONS —continued ACCOMMODATION —continucd BOOKS AND PUBLICATIONS —continued 
- RADENG . MABEL Eyles Duplicating and Secretarial YOUNG Architect wants to rent/share CONTENTS of October “ Plebs “ Power 
NIVERSITY of London: A course of Agency, 395 Hornsey » N.19 (ARC small flat for 6/8 months. Box $23 4 of a Party Boss,” by J, L. Williams; 


three lectures on “Grundformen der 1765/MOU. 1701). First-class "typing/ dupli- “ Friends from Norway,” by J]. P. M. Millar; 


deutschen Lyrik” will be given by Profes- cating/verbatim report JNUSUAL & interesting accom. sought by “Is Socialism Out-of-Date? by John 
sor E. Trunz (Minster) st 3.30 p.m.. on UPLIC aTEaee = and U yap. poot. os. Kanes. Aone. Es 2 Archer, “Is Socialist Pundamentaliem Out 
October 26, 28 and November 2, at Univer- | [) we gh o! eee CANADIAN grad. (m.) sks. accom. in fiat | of-Date?" by Raymond Fletcher; “ The 
gity of mp a W.C.l. The nnn Speedy, eaanen. id — o> — 4 without studious atmosphere. Box 552 N.C.L.C. Conference at Scarborough This 
ctures wil iver in German. Admi Ww World,” b Pr. M. Miller; P 
sion free, without ticket. "| Sead Secretarial Bureau, 2a Downshire Hill, | PROPERTIES TO LET AND WANTED | from the Pres and Reviews ete" Blebs™ 
GFESHAM College, 13 Street, : CHELSEA, $.W.10 Furn. flat, entirely is 6d., by 7$d. or 7s. a year, from the 
ae? 4 MONarch Four = y= li for typing, ses 4 s/c.; "phone. Large dble. bedrm., sit N.C.LA ilicoultry, Scotland 
Lectures on “ "Fhe Novel Behind i Eyes" “ your fl eedon ting service, 31 Kensington rm., bath., sep. w.c., kit To let approx, 12 y " ‘ de B . 
will be given by the Professor in Rhetoric, Church St, London, W.8. WEStern 5 months. Sgns. p.w. Box 590 ‘omer’ b Sarrceined » ; P _——. 
Richard Hughes, Esq - O.B.E., on Mon. to YPING. MSS and Theses “expertly ty AMPSTEAD. Furn. flat by Keats Lib October Labour Monthly, also “ Education 
Thurs., Oct. 24 to 27. The Lectures are Specialists for obscure handwriting = & Heath in det. house PP lounge, |* To-day,” by M. Cooke, “Crisis of the Labour 
free and begin at 5.30 p.m. tone Bomnemnriet, Dovvien, 92 Gt. Ruseell St., two bedrooms, modern kit. HAM. 9219 , Party,” by R. Palme Dutt, ete. Is, 6d. all 
EADING Efficiency Courses for business - e 5 9. | Mewsagents or postal sub. 9. j-yrly. from 
, ha ‘© let furn., two-roomed flat. One-room : " 
Sree, sceeese waseen, aang XPERT Dupg./Typi Theses, MSS. flatiet. Contemp decorations. Mod. rent. | 28:3: 134 Ballards Lane, London, N.3 
pon = Prince of Wales Ra L don, N.W.5, Plays. Miss Stone, 446 Strand. TEM. 5984. Main Road, Mildmay Park, N.1. Box 501 ‘“H= isy and ¢ ameplzecy , ® the tide of 
‘ ILDRED Furst. 7 years’ experience, SLAT, S/C., furn., Ist fir. newly conv oe ev eee ee See 
ONDON University and other Exams. Theses, scientific and “ difficult Daan — he, > inc’ eS which appears in No. 62 of Meanjin 
, 2 ige. rms., K.B.T., hall, ace. gdn., on ‘ 
L University Correspondence College pre- speciality. Typing and Duplicating executed qt., facing S. High over gdns. Gn. Bit. Adj hee oy *. /Acadernie geen BR gresee 
passe oademss for Gonees ane of ~4 ereonal Lo 8 wl omen omen. bus., U. Pic. 45 mins, £24 m., yrly. let. Prof. a “A C Sox. Th yughts on the Bandung 
ance, Pacul: uirements, oldhurst Terrace 7479 pers. prefd., baby wele. Refs. reqd. Box 493 . _" ‘ > 
or Direct Entry to ree), Inter. & Final - Conference,” by Dr. Victor Purcell Bela 
Exams. 2 BA. B.Sc ee B.Sc.Soc., AULTLESS Typing for the discriminating N® Richmond Bridge. Attractive furn. flat Barték's Réle in the Renaissance of Western 
= my and Dipiomas, GCE. (all, Levels, oll A i e | seus to let j rooms, 65s. Box 50% Music,” by Dr. Edvi-lilés, * The Problem of 
t . try, d w ” by J 
other Bxaminung Bodies), Law. Prosp. from 4 pane § wanes. Weatie Shirley “tis Geen ‘TO let, on sunny South Coast, comf ae Oe Swen Contesy —~ oe 
egistrar, 70 Burlington House, Cambridge. Lane, Edgware, Middx. STO. 66 furnished cottage, sitting-room,  kit., Os. Gan. & vent Claleecaiey’ of Ti steeaeen 
EQualiry “of Opportunity— one year resi- - - bathroom, 2 bedrooms (3 beds), elec. light, « y - 
dential course in liberal subjects for ACCOMMODATION VACANT AND gas chr. & gas fire in both bedrooms, every “*T HE Linguist,’ the language monthly for 
women (20-50) who missed their chances in WANTED thing for use except linen. 1 min. from sea, experts and beginners, has now added 
education and wish to continue their studies ASHL LEY Court, 7 Leinster Square, W.2. shops & buses. Incl, rent 30s. p.w. Period Russian to its “ Typical Conversations "’ in 
for personal satisfaction or as an opening to Phone BAY. 4253. Lux. Serv. rooms, Oct.-April. Box 616 Hoglish, French, German, Spanish and Italian 
a@ new career. Grants available: no examina- bed, breakfast, dinner optional. Moderate. RSET. To let furnished. Self-comuined 13s, 6d yearly, including Fie ti to any 
tions. Details from: Secretary (S), Hillcroft ESTMINSTER. Comf. B/sit. in laces flat in Mill, Bed-sitting-room, kitchen, country pecimen copy Is ‘he Linguist, 20 
College, Surbi S Grosvenor Place, London, 8.W 
A 8 urbiton, Surrey. eee flat, incl. light, heat., linen, C.F we bathroom. All electric, garage. Use of large 
LANGUAGE Tuition Centre, School of ckg. fac. Suit prof./bus. woman. Bor 569. sitting-room by arrangement 3igns. per week - Ta, zetien America's ening Liberal 
Fore 1 nd Sch f E - Suit artist or author. Perfect quiet. Box 371 eekly Subcriptions £2 65 id 
for Seceien Modano, “3 b ne new St., x SECRETARY offers share her comfortable = — : yearly, may be sent through the Publisher, 
flat with young lady, own bedroom, 2)gns. HORT let in warm Surrey house, furnished 
Tel. GERrard 8531-2. All foreign diaes -_ M. 4967, Sltine-soom, 1 to 3 bedrotme. bath.” N.S. & N., Great Turnstile, London, W.C.1, 
taught in day and evening classes or private p.w. “Phone HA . . - —— Specimen copy on request 
l hd pr hinci kitchenette. Now till mid-Dec., also Feb 
age beginners and all grades. Intensive ‘© let, furn. bed- sitting room & kitchen- March. Terms, dates clastic. References Fu M Technique (Romm & Tissé), TV in 
on Seg NE ye cite, own meter. Enfield 2563 Limpsfield Chart 2145 Tomsk & Vladivostok, ete. New Soviet 
ambridge Univ. Certificate. ort of Leng EST End bedsitter, reasonable for some- films. Soviet Vilm Information Bulletin, Vol 


rses. Enrolment Seby. Prospectus free ) let for winter months: Furnished house, 


one willing to sit-in some evenings nforts ~ 4 2, No. 3. From 8.C.R., 14 Kensington Sq., 
FOREIGN Langua New term private & Suitable for visitor from abroad, as completely small, _ comfortable Overlooking sea, London, W.8. Is. 6d. (post free Is. 9d 
village S. Coast Cornwall Moderate terms 
class tuition dai 4 9 a.m.-9 p.m, London equipped. WEL, 4513 . - “=. 
‘quip . . for suitable tenant. Box 578 *ROMWELL and English Revolution 
Schools for te re es a "Peeunes St., = 2 
Hanover Sq., OUNG woman wishes to share her furn. NNER Hebrides: comf. furn. cottage, not Christopher Hill's survey of Soviet 
: flat, London, N.W. Partics. Box 396. isolated Art Ish a Geey views. Soviet History Information Bulletin, 
EDICAL ia ay “Tnstitational : ~ nendenwed 2S oy Vol. 2, No. 3. From S.C.R., 14 Kensington 
Housekeepers, Dietitian-Caterers, Hotel ae .EDON Common. One or two pay *WISS Riviera, Montreux, Glion, Charm $q., London, W.8. Is. 6d. (post free Is, 9d.) 
Receptionists, mageresses, Cert. Bk-kprs., — (separate rooms) taken in J ing modern $-roomed house with garden 
success. Postal courses. Brochure 3d., Sec., friendly” amily, literary/artistic interests to let furn./unfurn. or partly furn., long term I EGAL Education in US.S.R. EB. I Joba 
Southern Training College, Brighton, 6. Sgns. weekly exc. lunch Mon. to Fri. Box 409. prefd. Beautiful situation, proximity com —d ee Sevier legal Information Bulletin, 
z - * Ao > i, ol, 2, No s. 6d. pust free, Is. Od. fro 
XPERT Tuition in interpretation and tech- ACHELOR, M.A “te, 9, offers cultured ene , Por parti plese ber Post Box S.CR’, 14 Kensinaton om pe Pe - ™m 
—/- of pianoforte playing.—Leschetizky young man part t. Write Box 488 7, Geneva-Cornavin witzerlanc 
Methe Tanya Polunin, L.R.A . BAY. 2816. | ACH. offers r s/c. flat Lancaster Gate *XCH. spac. Maisonette between Esher & 4} I ae p mt, from the Inside, ; by 
GIRLS who wish to perfect their languages Bath, ph., din.-kit. Reas, Box 437. 4 Surbiton (15 mins. W'loo), Lovely out ames homeon omething 
with a view to working abroad are recom- —— 7 a look, 3 beds,, 2 recep., K. & B., own entr. & interesting On every Ppage——a great book.” By 
mended to train at St. Godric’s College for I /SIT., sqle., Streatham, Dr. 3G F. fiat, gdn. Garage available. Rent £225, for 3. to post &s, from Kingston Clinic, Edinburgh, 9 
Secretaries and Linguists, where they will prof, lady, own ckg. fac TUL. 7030 4-rmd flat 4-mile radius Piccadilly. Box 532, "7EBRA literary magazine, Is, 6d. from 
an ———_ — J oudyne both J.W.3. Large furn, bed, sit. room to let U.K. Advtg., 25 Shaftesbury Ave., W.1 4 Derek Maggs. BM/ZDM, London W.C.1 
n 8 secretarial w lor meet- s 3, ; 
ing soodents from all over the world. la- aT BB OURNALIST, wife, baby, req. $/C. un- | (>TRMAN books in 7 rooms; Libris, 38a 
soneive Courees fer univ, graduates, hy and *TUDIO furn., amiable household, cog, fac furn./furn, grnd. fir, flat (or house), 2 bed ¥ Boundary Rd., N.W.8. MAI. 3030 
residential students. Contoen. \? or full board 4gns. Reeves, Malt House, 6 mes. Bos 103 TE buy libraries of any description; par- 
Loveridge, M.A.(Cantab.) My Kort Marshfield, Chippenham. ARSIED pooagee Dr., no children, reqs W ticularly on Left movements’ & Russia 
lege, 2 Arkwright Rd., iO FULLY furnished bachelor Sotige in quiet unfurn. flat N. or E. London, Box 406 The Hammersmith Bkshop., W.6. RIV, 6807 
UCH-typing and/or Pitnan’s po Georgian house, 20 mins. loomsbury, or 3 English bus. ladies urgently require OOKS by EB. T. A. Hoff ~ i 
Private tuition. BAYswater 1786. near Heath. C.H., CHW. 4igns. Refer 2 heen, fet com Landen dase. ‘oem ble ] ons Pdi aitimens, F quised 
Box 627 
POSTAL tuition for Gen. Cert. of Educn. eness ~~ chen essential, PRE, 7600 after 7 p.m FUTSCHE Buecher ; ha tt 
7 paar ] . : ’ { uecher jesucht! t. 
B on B Se Hoon” eee ee TS" = Z om Sut See ae chg., linen, 2 Yng. poet. bechalere wre. req unt pert/ I Steiner, 64 Talgarth Rd., W.14, PUL. 7924. 
2 * : u ondon. Box 
B.D. Degrees & ~~ Law and Profes- *INGULARLY lovely dble b/s rm balcony EMBER of I ——e ; SERIOUS Books on Philosophy, Oriental 
M 7 S. o egatio sta nm urg. nece s 


sional exams., mod. fees. a us from . Philosophy, Hivtory, Occultiem, Theology 


ikg. lige. gdn., gd. “ only hr. 
. = Parker M.A., LL.D. pt. VH92, _ ’ of furn./semi-furn. flat 2 mms, k wanted secondhand, Send lists with dates of 
Wolsey Hall, Oxford (Est 1894). Leic. Sq. & Bank. Chg. fhe, oncesled asin b. Poss. C.H. Easy reach W. End. Wd. sh yublication to Armewong & Groecber, 133 
. C.; use gdn., bat £3 15s. HIL. 3751. with lady able give up part own flat. Box 593 ¢ th End Rd. N.WAL. Lad 
NTENSIVE individual training in secre- USWELL } EVGSES Sot So. 5 an 2 
tarial subjects for graduates and others, M JSWELL Hill, N.10. Sunny, large bed- GPP price f. and f. Unfurn. flat reqd MISCELLANEOUS 
6 months’ and 14 weeks’ courses begin at sit., exceptional view, cooker, own J 4/5 rooms, k., b.; widow, daughter (prof : 
frequent intervals. Davies, White I , 2 meter, Lady only. TUDor 8160. post). Good block pref. PRI. 7968 I RCTURE Rooms and Small Theatre 
Addison Road, W.14 (Tel. PARk 8392). IGHGATE: Lux. divan-rms., close buses wo 4 Avail day/evg. Ress, charges. Apply 
antensit , young educated women require flat, « =e . J 
RISHNAMURTI. If you would like to and tube. New contemp. furniture, con- 2 rms., kit., bath. Reas. Cen. London British Drama League, 9 Fitzroy Sq, W.1 
“follow up your experience with cealed cooker, use k., b., ne. Small room About Sgns. GIP. 0444 V ILL the gentleman heard to complain of 
Krishnamurti by experiencing in relationship 50s., larger 63s MOU, 9610. ‘ ANTED = flat goo mealtime monotony try Raynet's Indian 
with others who are moved by the same inter- ‘W.11. Bed-sit., cooking facs. 35s. inc. with ‘eden ‘within $0 pm eadon Mango Chutney? From all good grocers 4 
est, you are ay Fe to ag PE > baths, heating, linen. MEA. 3613. Ress. rent; furn. or unfurn. Wd, redec. of (Contac lr Lenses. The london Contact 
School, 6 Cadogan Gardens, London, 5.W.3. *USSEX coast, suit writer. Comf. B/S., modernise if rent satisfactory, Box 287 A Lens Centre, 66 New Cavendish St, 
CoM. Ent., SLe. oie, Bon 489. 7 facils. Oct./Mch., 25s. p.w. Box 284 ANTED: furnished cousss, wine oF W.1. Booklet sent 
/ Private tustion, a_i _s ACHELOR whose business interest de house, rural area, moderate rent, min 5» Tomes ao a by the Agency nom ’ 
FELLOWSHIPS mands regular residence in London | 3 bedrooms, from March 27 for six months ; 0 of Driash Inetitute of Fiction Writ- 
“EVERAUL ME Research Awards.—Appll- (about one third of year) ~h, permqnent Hamer, British Council, Bathurst, Gambia ing Science, Lid., Regent House, Regent St, 
cation is invited for Fellowships and tenancy of single room or flatiet (unfurnished » 1, We negotiate suitable work on a | 
; PROPERTIES FOR SALE of sales basis (no reading fee), unsuitable work 
Grants in aid of research. These awards are or partly furnished) in district accessible to 4. 
tended for senior workers of established Paddington Station at mod, cost. Box 361 I LACKHEATH area £2,800 {rechold returned with reasons for rejection. We offer 
2 sition and are limited to British-born sub- ACHELOR 3 ond il Spacious semi-detached house, 13 rms., also an interesting bookiet giving details und 
feces normally resident in the United King- BS asy en Wess ted eeeeeniie rtial cent. heat., Ige. gdn., gar., mr. rail or fees of our Courses and Criticisms, and suc- 


dom; in exceptional circumstances the orl ee Away most weekends =x 394. pus. Vacant possn. within mth. Box 164 cess letters from students 


Trustees may waive the condition as to resi- GLY. homely, warm, modernised V UAKERISM, Information respecting the 
dence. No subject of uiry is excluded ICTOR (medical research) wants one- or _- ae Vie ~ mm, moccempes | o. ( faith and practice of the Religious 
from consideration, but preference is given to two-room flatiet easy reach Hampstead. bed., lounge, ige. attract. dining, kit. 1 acre Society of Friends free on application to the 
—- t,t. — en, ye ~e- Ee y rden. Beautiful isolation, 30 mls, London Friends Home Service Committee, Friends 
—a ‘ yo yoy = DPYAN-Sitting room and use kitchen. 3,750, Field, woodland also avail. Box 544 House, Buston Rd,, N.W.1 

awards docs not ext over more than two Hampstead or SW. Required by young 7 , "THE « t tal ¢ . 

years or less than Goss —~ ¢ & woman graduate. Box 382. DY” I ig H Vo < om A — ad I me ven oy hy Aye 
amount de s on the nature of the resear 5 . --— Fan bed, #/« wouse yood dec paruge ee- 
aad tb hd of the applicant. Forms INIPIANO and —- seck miniflat. space pd id. £2,000. Box 576 day evening from # p.m. 15 Baker St, W.1. 


Mazxiurgent. Box 47 Enquiries, ring Secretary, GLA. 2987 


of application may be obtai from the Sec- 











retary, Miss M. Branney, Leverhulme Re- BY JSINESS girl eile singing, requires pease ee Ny | ay oa pn GENUINE Spanieh uitars Partics 
search Awards (F), St. "Bridget’s House, Bride- accom., access piano; easy reach Central All > oe Ph 7 HADiow 322 7 CS.D.M., 15 West St. W.C.2. TEM. 3373 
well Place, London, E.C.4. Telephone: City | London. Box 428 oon eee a ~ UREX gloves and all rubber surgical 
1910. Applications must be received on or FURN Bed-sitting room & kitchenette in BOOKS AND PUBLICATIONS D appliances sent under plain cover ‘Wi " 
before December 31, 1955. Results will be E. London required by African student. or call for our {ree price list now 1! ‘a 7 
announced in May and the awards will nor- Adamu, 57 Carnarvon Road, E.15. NEY Symphony Music.” Report t D Dept. NN, 34 Wardour St Lendes “" t 
mally date from September 1, 1956. YRADUATE, 25, i a an Kabalevsky Also Shostakovich on - ee : 
—_—-- ND TRANSLATIONS —— y h _ s share flat with Children’s Music. New productions, «i DAtY help offered to drooping appetites 
TYPING A AA | I two or three other young men. Near Soviet Music Information Bulletin Vol Ne by Rayner’s Indian Mango Chutney 

ABBEY Secretarial Bureau, 1587 Abbey tube to Wembicy. Box 502. 2. From S.C.R., 14 Kensington $q., Lon- Available from all good grocers 

House, Victoria St., S.W.1 (ABB. 3772). OUNG journalist seeks comfortable accom. | don, W.8. Is. 6d. (post free ls, 9d.) “CLASSIFIED ADVERT! ; ‘ 
First-class ‘typing. Rapid duplicating, circu- (for Fleet St.). Box 484, L: SIMMONDS, 16 Fleet Sweet. CiuNwsl | per line Ad “ ~~? - = Ne’ oe, 
larising, theses, testimonials, etc. + ReaD by lady (secr., W.1), best ref., 4 3907, Books bought in any quantity extra. Pre ment essential Press 7 ues. 
DuUFtic “ATING /typing/verbatim + reporting furn./partly furn. accommodation. Will- Libraries purchased. Standard sets. Good State latest a acceptable, Great Turnstile, 

by expert freelance. BAY. 1786. ing baby-sit, ete. Box 325. technical books aleo required, London, WCA. Hol. 6471 
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ENTERTAINM =NTS 


T*. Royal, Stratford, 1.15 
Welt. Ti *ri 745. Sx 
8.30. Oct. 2 


So.diur 

WER Theatre 
Town Hall) 
night Pri 
Maypole 
oom by 


Schweik.” 
[»lington 


ood 
Canonbury (nr 
Tavietock Rep. Co. fo- 
& to-morrow. last 2 nights of “ Mr 
Next production “ The Living 
Graham Greene. Opens Fri, 
Oct. 28. Also Sat. 29, Sun. 30 (mems. only), 
Thurs., Nov. 3, Fri Sat. 5, at 7.30. Seats 
2o., % Gd... § all bookable Ring CAN 
Stil after 


EW Lindsey. BAY. 2512. Evs. ex 
acs’. Sun. 5&8. Fr. Oct. 28 
Spring,’ new comedy by Toni Block 


VERYMAN. Ham. 1525. Gorki 

4 Entire Until Oct. 23 Part I 
Childhoed ef Maxim Gorki” (A) 

Oct. 24: Part 2: “* My Apprenticeship ” (U) 


ATIONAL Fiim Th., Sth. Bank. WAT 

3232. Sat., Oct. 22. Montgomery Clift & 
Anne Bexter in “I Confess” (A). Dir 
Alfred Hitchcoc 2, 4, 6, 8. Open to public 


OYAL Festival Hall. Sat. Oct. 29, 2.30 
“* Nature's Dominion Mervyn Cowie’s 
colour film of African wild-life. WAT. 3191 


RS" Rep. Cinema. BAY, 2345, Oct. 23, 
Pane, Vino & Phantasia (A), Italian 


JNI TY: “ The Road to Life,” by Anton 
Makarenko. Fri., Sat., Sun., at 7.45 
pl 2s. 64. a year. EUS. 5391 


TNITED Nations Day will be celebrated 
/ jointly by Asian Film Society and United 
Nations Association on Sun. Oct, 23, 6 p.m. 
at Scala Theatre, W.1. Programme includes 
two outstanding films * Mahatma ” in 
English from India and “ Children of Hiro 
shima ” (X) from Japan. Tickets in advance 
2s., 3s., 4s. and 6s. mems. Apply Asian Film 
Socy., 11 Greek St., W.1. Ger. 0072/0287 


PROGRAMME of Art Films at Geffrye 

useum, Kingsland Road, E.2, on Oct 

23 at 2.30 and 4 p.m. “ Braque " and ** World 
Without End.” 


EWISHAM Film Soc. Hit 
4 tarian Hall, next Cent. Library 
7.15. “ Children of Hiroshima 


INTER Sports Film Show & 

November 3, 6 p.m., Royal Empire 
Society, Northumberland Avenue, W.C.2 
(entrance Craven St Come & get new ideas 
for your Winter Sports Holiday Entrance to 
Film Show free. Tickets for buffet 6s, from 
Erna Low ‘Travel Service, 7ONSF) Old 
Brompton Rd., $.W KEN. 0911 


<.A., 17 Dover St., W.1. Dancing to Nor 
man Jackson's Noveltones, Sat., Oct. 22, 
8-11 p.m. Members 3s. and their guests 5s 


N’ z a. TIONAL Friendship 
B. Dance, Sat., Oct. 22, 
Gumaes Hall, Red Lion Sq, Tkts. 4s 


CONCERTS 


OYAL Festival Hall. Wed., 
5.45 Catharine Crozier-——Organ 
Wks. Bach, Langlais, Messiaen, Liszt 


3191 & Agts 

Wigmoss Hall. Fri., Oct. 28, at 7.30 
oss §6(Pianoforte) & Rosemary 
Rapaport (Violin). Works by John Burton, 
Matthew Camidge, Leopold Spinner (1st 
, Gottfried Einem, Beethoven, Schubert 
, 6s., 3s., Hall (Wel, 2141) & Ibbs & Til 

lett, Led. (Wel. 8418.) 


Mon 
* The Short 
Mems 


Trilogy 
“si 


From 


5422, Uni 
Oct. 22, 
Guests 3s 


Party, 


League 
7.30-11 


Oct. 26, at 
Recital 
WAT 


R! CITAL 17th & 18th Century Music 
Liecselotte Braendle (Harpsichord), Beat 
rice Roland (Soprano), Wed., Oct. 24, 7.30, 
Arts Council, 4 St. James's Sq. §.W.1. Tkts 
3s. from Anglo-Austrian Music Soc., 139 Ken 
High St., W.8. (WES. 9003) and at door 


"T°HE following free concerts will be held 
at the Horniman Museum, London Rd., 
Forest Hill, 8.E.23, on Wednesday evenings 
at 7.45 p.m. October 26; Early English Songs, 
Folk Songs and German Lieder, Esther Sala 
man (mezzo-soprano), accompanied by Paul 
‘{amburger ovember 2: Trinidad Steel 
Drums and their Music, by the Trinidad Steel 
Band, led by Theodore Stephens. November 
9: Dances and Music of the 16th Century. A 
talk, with demonstrations in costume, on some 
early dances of England, France and Italy, 
on which present-day ballet forms are based 
athalie I com Music directed by Carl 
Polite C.B.E. November 16: Classical 
ndian Music, vocal and instrumental, 
arranged by Mrs. S. Warran. Three Dances 
from Manipur, Vasanti Asirvatham Selver 
November +f Wood-wind Music of the 18th 
and Early 19th Centuries on Instruments of 
the Period, James MacGillivray, oboe and 
clarinet; Richard Tayler, recorder and flute; 
Alan Cave, bassoon; Joan Rimmer, Harpsi 
chord and piano. November 30: Wood-wind 
Music of the late 19th and 20th Centuries, 
Qubsey Johnson, oboe; Peter Allen, clarinet; 
Jal Kennedy, bassoon; Leonard Rafter, piano 
Beuts may be reserved at any of these con- 
gerts on application to the curator. (1329.) 


EYGRAPF. Leading Swedish Pianist. At 
4 3 Tomorrow (Sun.) Wigmore Hall 
Haydn, Mozart, Schubert Sonatas, Nielsen 
1s , 6s., 3s. Met. N. Choveaux 


| RITISH-Soviet Friendship Month Open- 

ing event, 3 p ~ es , Nov, 6, Stoll 
There, Kingsway H. E. Soviet 
Ambassador, Ke bo shotin E. Malinin 
(piano), Res tcl * S.F.S., 36 Spencer St., 
bC.I 1. 2s. 6d., 38. 6d., Ss., 78 6d. 103. 6d 


Entered as ccsent-dlens Mai! 
Parts Garden. Stamfard Street 


| 
| 
| 
i 
i 


The Nex 
EXHIBITIONS —cominued 


MATTHIESEN Gallery First London Ex 
4 hibit‘on, Ange! Segurad- Oct. 14-29 


CONCERTS—continned 


A POLLO Society Recitals of Poetry and 
4 Music Royal Festive! Hall Recital 
Room. Sundays at 745. Oct. 23-—-Reading Daily 10-5.30. Sats Bond 
of his own Poems by poe Betjeman. Nov. Street, W.1 
13—-Edith Evans, Stephen Murray (readers), , ; 
Terence Beckles (piano). Dec. 4—-Flora Rob- I Pa -: hes oe 
son, Robert Harris (readers), Kyla Green- S. a > = os uncil Gal: ~ 

‘ .% kts F « ty ! , > y ocrTics fay 8 AW i Cc JsaLerTy, 
baum (p'ano). Tke Ss., Ss WAT 3191 Square: S.W.1. Closes Oct. 32 


if OT Al. H 3 Sun, Oct 5, at 10-6. Admission Free. 
pm. Smetana Quartet—-the Chamber 
Music q--7-- of the Czec: Philharmonic y, , . oes S A 4 
Orchestr wirtets in F, Op. 18, No. 1 ary ear pre ayy 
: g it 5 : Hire. 11-6. Saturdays inc 


Beethoven; No. 2, Janacek; in E minor, 

Smetana. WAT. 3191 & Agts LECTURES AND MEETINGS 

*T. Cecilia Trio. Piano Trios by Mozart, PROSPECT of Reform in the New Parli 

\? Beethoven, Brahms. Royal Festival Hall ment” Thy A. pes for Pt cl oa oe 

Recital Rm. Sat. Oct. 22, 8.15. WAT 3191. a mecting to be held on Wednesday, Oct 
Conway Hall, W.C.1, at 7 p.m., by the 


[NDO-Britigh musical evening. Sidney Har- 26, Ne 
rison, Solo Piano, Anna Pollak, Mezzo- Abortion Law Reform Association. M.F 
soprany (by permission of Sadlers Wells supporters of its Abortion Bill will give their 
Opera Co.), with Paul Hamburger at pieno views. Annual Gen. Meeting will be at 6.15 
John Hasted, Indian musiciens and singers he 7 “ ian “wn 
Monday, October 24, at 7.30 p.m. Caxton D® Leon R a. I a , on a mates 
Holl, Caxton Street, S.W.1 Tickets 2s. 6d tions on the nterpretation o crip 
from Indie League 47 Strand. W.C.2 (TRA ture Annual Claude ontefhiore Lecture 
. - ‘ _ Wednesday, October 26, at 8.15 p.m., at 


Dae eS Meee Montefiore Halt, Liberal Jewish Synagogue 
EXHIBITIONS 28 St. John’s Wood Road, N.W.8 (opp. Lord's 


- rico 
GANYMED Pecsimiles & Cricket Ground All welcome 
m show daily, 11 Great ° PF tRSONALIST Group. J 
Illustrated catalogue 1s. 6d Aims and Prospects of aa 
Conway Hall Oct. 27, at 


ECTURES at Geffrye Museum, 
4 Road, E.2. Oct. 25, at 7 p.m. “ 19th 
Museum, Century Furniture by Peter Fioud. Nov 

The Weilcome Building, Euston Road, 1, at 7 p.m., “ 20th Century Furniture by 
N.W.1. Exhibitions The Story of Phar- Sir Gordon Russell 
macy; Child Welfare Through the Ages; The DLERIAN Society 
Medicine of (nates Peoples in the British 4 trospect & Prospect,” 
Commonwealth. Mon.-Friday Adm, Free. by Dr. N. R. Beattie, 7.45 p.m 
CHINESE Prints Exhib 27, at Friends House, Euston 

4 45 Museum St, W.C.1 Non-mems. 2s. Study Courses 
29, week-days 11 a.m Engqs. Sec., 6 Colchester Drive, 


WEMMER Gall *CHOPE NHAUER Society, _Caxton Hall 
4“ Rec, Pog Jvlian Treve'yan, Kathleen a 7.45 pm., Thurs., Oct. 27 Schopen 
Allen. Oct. 18-Nov. 9. 10-6, Sats. 10-1 haver on Christianity Admission free 

ESIGN for Sleep Heal’s bedding »U oe Club, 24 Kensington Park Gdns., 
specialities for individual needs. Extra ll PARK 7379. Fri., Oct. 21, 8 p m 
wide and long beds, firm mattresses, soft Prof iy! ~E. (College de France), “ Ikons 
mattresses, space-saving beds, etc. Heal & (with slides Tues., Oct. 25, 8 p.m. Richard 
Son, 196 Tottenham Court Rd., W.1 Glas, Piano Recital (Beethoven, Moussorg 
: sky), Fri., Oct. 28, 8 p.m., Impressions of 
ee GH, mt. 18, nen ane Te Russia by a group of recent visitors 
. rancois snovyer “ws Yr jor - - 
Exhibition. 10-5.30. Sat. 10 12.30 UN TED Nations Tenth Anniversary, Mon 
: 7 - / Oct. 24. Ritchie Calder will speak at 
Gallery, 17 Dover St., Wl. Eight U.N.A. meeting. S. Hampstead High School 
Until November 5. Mon-Fri., 3 Maresfie'd Gdns N.W 815 pm 
10.30-1. Admission 6d Adm. free 


a 50 South Molton St., W.1 I EPENDENT Peoples’ 
P. Forrester -- Constructions John Commemorative Social 
entngs p.m., Saturday, October 29, 1955, at Tran 
*TEUBEN Glass Exhibition Designs by port House, Smith Square, London, $.W.1 
as Epstein, Sutherland, Dobson, Piper, Asian Cabaret including dancing and music 
Matisse, Cocteau, etc. Park Lane House (fac- Tickets, price 1s. 6d., obtainable from the 
ing Dorchester Hotel entrance Whkdays., Acting Secretary, British-Asian Socialist Fel 
11-7, Sun., 2.7 lowship, Transport House, Smith Square 
‘THE Renel Gallery. London, S.W.1, or at door 
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Py PE \ 
\ HITECHAPEL Art Gallery Michael October 29 M. Michel Le Louarn (Alli 
Ayrton: an exhibition of paintings, draw- nce Francaise “La eunesse francaise 
sculpture, book illustration and stage yo fot as % ge ella 
1944-1955. Week days 11-6: Sundays d’aujourd’hui et les courants de pens 

closed Mondays. Admission free. Ad- “ be the British Worker Lazy? A Court 
Aldgate East Station of Inquiry Come and give your ev 


r dence for and against. Thurs., Oct. 27, 8 p.m 
I OHEMIAN Glass Maida Vale High School, Elgin Av w.9 
St. 10-6, Sun 


Arranged by the Communist Party 
RCHER Gallew, 303 Westbourne COATES The Spirit of the Age 
W 11. Paintings & Drawings by Oct. 23, 11 am., Conway Hall, Red 
25-Nov. 26 


Lion Sq., W.C.1. Adm, free. Free copy 
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QOHANA Gallery Ethical Society, 13 
Prince of Wales Terrace, Kensington 
High Street, W.8. Sunday, October 23. 6.30 
Music & Readings p.m. H. J. Blackham 
*Leaves of Grass” after a Hundred Years 
NDIAN Inst. of Culture, London Br., Fri 
8.30, Oct. 28 Jonathan Boswell: “* Some 
Impressions of Indian Village Life.” 62 
Queen's Gdns., W.2, off Leinster Sq 


* NEUROTK Life Styles and Personal 
4 Growth 


13 Carlos Place, Grosvenor 
Square, W.1. Exhibition of recent works 
by Jane Lane; also French Impressionists 
Daily 10-6. Saturdays 10-1 
G*' GUIN Paintings, Sculpture & Engrav 
ings Arts Council Exhibition Tate 
Gallery. Closes October 26. Weekdays 10-8 
Sun. 2-6. Admission Is. 6d 
A GERMAN Book Exhibition will take 
4 place in the rooms of the National Book 
League, 7 Albemarle St., W.1, from October Burchett, Hampstead 
25 to November 5. Open week-days 10 a.m Ethical Soc 19 Priory Rd., N.W.6. Sat 
to 6.30 p.m Admission free Oct. 22, 2.45 
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24, 8 p.m J 72 A 
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continues! 
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municitions | 
Fashion Magazine 
Chairman 
Guests Wed 
report of exhi 
Festival 1955 
and Pau! Reill 
Brumwell Mems, 2 Guests 3s , 
8.15 Til. lecture Enelish Art Move 
ments of 1890-1950, III, “ English Post Im 
Pressionism t Prof. Alin Clutton-Brock 
Chair: Nevile Wallace lems. 3s., Gets. 4s 
NE W Horizons for International Co-opera 
non i aurie Pavitt South-East Asia 
Co-operation and the Vi Commun ty 
Wed Oct. 26 73% Swe fenborg Hall 
Bloomsbury Wa Wc Free. London 
(o-operative Societies’ Joint Educ. Cttec 


"THE Bomb-—Challenge & Answer (Bats 
ford 25s biue print for survivol 
James Cameron (“ News Chronicle 

Hear the authors, Bertrand Russell, Lord 
Beveridge Prof Alex Haddow Henry 
Usborne, M.P., Gilbert McAllister with the 
Rt. Hon. Clement Davies, Q.¢ M.P.. pre 
siding Central Hall, Westminster, Wed., 
Nov. 9, at 6.30 for 7 p.m Admission free 
Reserved seats 2 6d. from Parliamentary 
Association for World Government, 21 Hamp 
stead Lane Highgate Village, N ¢ 


[ TNIVERSITY of London 
‘The Chantecler Legend 
by Professor | r. Holmes (Nor Carolina 
at 5.30 p.m. on October 25 at | rsity of 
London, Senate House, W.C.1 Imission 
free, without ticket 
EINRICH Boell will read from his 
works on the occasion of the German 
Book Exhibition in London, at Brown's Hotel 
Dover Street, W.1, on Wed Oct. 26, at 
8 p.m. Admission free 
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ndon Fabian Societs rh 
’ Labour Party Conference,"’ Barbara Castle 

M.P., Wed., Oct. 26, 7.30, St. Anne's Hous 

57 Dean St., W.1. Visitors welcome. 235 


I HE British Asthma Association invites you 
to a Lecture by Dr. F. J, Prime, M.D 
Senior Lecturer, Institute of Diseases of the 
Chest, Brompton, on Some Aspects of In 
halation Therag ut Wellcome Research In 
stn., Euston Rd., Oct. 27, 7 pm. Hon. Sex 
Lon. Br., 67 Haldon Rd., S.W.18. VAN 3596 
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The I 
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at 8 p.m., at 83 Chil 
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members Is. 6¢. at door 


National Health Service, How Can 
Be Defended, Improved and Ex 
tended? The Rt. Hon. Aneurin Bevar 
M.P., Dr. Horace Joules, Dr. S. Leff 
Dr. David Stark Murray. Conferenc« 
to 1 p.m Pm. to $ p.m 
October 29, Battersea Town Hall 
S.W.11 Pkt 6d Sociali 
Assocn., 86 Rochester Row, Londor 
SOVIET Medicine Dr. B 
Tuberculosi Dr J. D 
Child Health Chair Dr. A 
Fri., Oct. 28, 8 p.m. S.C.R 
ton Squ., W.8 Adm. Is. 6d 
FoRw ARD from Defeat. Pabian 
Lecture Crosland, Crossma 
Strachey Livingstone Hall, Novembe 
16, 23 Details 11, Dartmouth Street 
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“HAW Societ Shaw & Garden 

by C. B, Purdom; chair J. 1 
7 Albemarle St., W.1 Oct. 28 
members 


SOCIETY or Psychical Research. Gabr 
Marcel will give the 12th Myers Memoria 
Lecture on “ My First Encounters with Para 
psychological Facts and their bearing of 
Philosophy at 6.30 p.m. on October 26 «a 
Caxton Hall (Great Hall Caxton Street 
Westminster. Open to the public. Adm. free 


TOGA Practice Society. The following Sun 
day afternoon lectures will be held during 
the Autumn Session: Oct. 23 The Spine 
and your Health by R. Gerald Cooper 
D« Nov. 13 Something about Zen by 
Mme. G. Latour; Nov. 27 Responsibility 
and Yoga by Dr. BE. Graham Howe All 
lectures start at 3 p.m. Apply for admi 
card to Sec., 6 Cadogan Gardens 
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